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and surety business 
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2 = than any other | 


~) 
\ ' company in the country 


Fidelity, Surety and Bankers Blanket Bonds 


Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY saxo DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING INFORMATION 


Banks of the United States, American Samoa, Canada, Canal Zone, 
Island of Guam, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico—with their 
latest bank statements, official personnel and correspondents are 


alphabetically indexed and easily compared in the BLUE BOOK. 


Foreign banks from a to z—Abyssinia to Zanzibar Island—are 
alphabetically listed as to countries. 


A chart giving the Values of Foreign Moneys, as used by the 
Director of the Mint, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
in estimating the value of all foreign merchandise exported to 
the United States appears in the fore part of each edition of 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory. 


RAND M€NALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
(Blue Book) 


W orlds’ Leading Financial Reference 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





‘*Thank you very much for the 
extra copy of the April, 1936 issue 
of your publication. 















‘My reason for requesting this 
issue is that it was suggested to us 
at the Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University this summer. 
The article called to our attention 
was one written by Mr. Dunlap C. 
Clark, Customers Eager To Learn 
About Banking Principles. 


Juan D. Sanchez 

Credit Manager 

The National Bank of New Jersey 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Letters To Contributors 


Our contributing authors always 
appreciate expressions of opinions 
from our readers, as do the editors. 


J. F. Johnston, President 
Bank of Neosho 
Neosho, Missouri 

‘‘T read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article in Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Monthly relative to your 
selection and handling of real 
estate loans in your community. 


The Fort Worth 
National Bank with cor- 



















respondents in every sec- 

‘‘FKor a number of years I have 
shared your view in reference to 
the value of well-chosen real estate 
loans to a bank’s loans and dis- 
count portfolio. It seems to me that, 
at the present time, they offer the 
best yield obtainable, considering 
the security offered. 


tion of Texas and in the 
surrounding states, is your 
logical collection agency 
for Southwestern items. 


This is recognized 

‘It seems to me that your services 
are sadly needed by some of the 
larger banks in the United States 
in order to show them how to make 
a little money in their bond and real 
estate loan accounts. 


‘*You can rest assured that all of 
us are very proud of your record 


by the many thousand 
items handled daily. Save 
time by routing your 
items to The Fort Worth 
National Bank. 


these trying times. With kindest 
personal regards, I am’”’ 


Crosby Kemper, President 
City National Bank & Trust Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


a. 
FortT WORTH 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Member of F. D.1. C. 


Stockton Savings and Loan Bank 
Stockton, California 


Rand M®Nally Bankers Monthly. 


LETTERS 


with the Bank of Neosho during 


‘*We have noticed the real estate 
loan system described in the May 


This seems to be about the best idea 
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that we have found on this subject. 
‘* Would you be so kind as to send 

us rather complete information 

about this system, together with 

sample of forms used by you, with 

necessary data for us to fully 

understand it. 

C. H. Donegan, President 

The First National Bank 

Sequin, Texas 


Alvin J. Vogel, Manager ' 
Distribution Dept., ' . 
Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 

“*T read with a great deal of inter- 
est and pleasure your article in the 


June Rand M®Nally Bankers 
Monthly entitled Returned-Check 
Map. I have been using a some- 


what similar map for some time, ! 
and have found it very useful. 

Leroy R. Myers, Asst. Cashier 

The First National Bank & Trust Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Dunlap Clark, President 
American National Bank 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


*‘T have just recently returned 
from the summer session of the 
ABA Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University and thought 
you would be interested in knowing 
that during a lecture on customer 
relations before the student body, 
Dr. Harold Stonier dwelled at 
length on the recent program that 
your bank undertook along this line. 

‘*He quoted the article appearing 
in the April issue of Rand M°Nally 
Bankers Monthly, stressing the re- 
sults of the test before and after the 
educational talks before your Rotary 
Club. Dr. Stonier had much praise 
for your efforts and recommended 
that other banks mold their cus- 
tomer relations program along simi- 
lar lines. I know that you and your 
staff will experience a_ certain 
amount of pride in learning that 
your efforts received this mention 
before the 400 bank officers attend- 
ing the Graduate School.”’ 

T. E. Ryan 

Asst. National Bank Examiner 
405 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Most banks have experienced 


a greatly increased quantity of 

items during the past few 

| months. At the same time, most 

banks have been confronted with 

4 | the necessity of keeping down 

or reducing expenses. The 

| problem of the operating officer 
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Bankers Monthly Offered Timely Advice 


“Perhaps in no business does so 
much depend upon the fidelity of the 
clerical force as in the business of 
banking. Many of the customers of 
the bank rarely come in contact with 
any one connected with the institu- 
tion, except the clerks. 

“They are the men whom the cus- 
tomers see every time they come to 
the bank. Many an account is driven 
away from the bank by an uncivil 
or disobliging teller, or by an incom- 
petent or careless bookkeeper.” 


When Banks (As Now) 
Were Seeking Good Will 
And Increased Deposits!! 

Human Nature Is The 

Same Today— 
Depositors MORE Critical!! 


“Competition is getting to be so 
close in the banking business, that 
these matters of clerical courtesy are 
well worth attention. But not only in 
the matter of courteous and pleasing 
manners is a good clerk a source of 
strength to his bank. 

“It used to be that the customer 
had to keep on good terms with 
the bank; but nowadays things have 
changed, and well-managed banks 


their customers.” 


take care to keep on good terms with | 


This Sound Reasoning Was Published In June 1886! | 
It Is Even More True Today Than It Was Fifty Years Ago! | 


YET 


Some Banks Still Permit Open Investigation Of Balances! 
TELAUTOGRAPHS Became Popular Because They 


Prevent delays in handling those long 
lines at busy periods because tellers can 
obtain a line on doubtful balances before the 
customers reach the windows. Likewise, be- 
cause of the secrecy of the operation, depos- 
itors are never embarrassed by the tellers’ 
investigations for the simple reason they do 
not know that their accounts are being ques- 
tioned. Tellers work better and faster because 
of the assurance given them by the telauto- 
graph record at their elbows showing the 
depositors’ balances at the very moment the 
checks are presented to them for payment. 
Telautographs help to give a more conserva- 
tive air to the main floor space because the 
noise and clatter of bookkeeping machinery 
when located near the tellers is not heard, 
due to its removal to another room or floor. 


| Permit the placing of the bookkeeping 


department at a point remote from the tellers 
—on the mezzanine, on another floor—or 
when there are branch offices, the consoli- 
dation at the main office of all the branch 
bookkeeping work with consequent reduction 
in bookkeeping costs. They prevent friction 
between tellers and bookkeepers through pre- 


vention of errors due to misunderstandings | 


of verbal inquiries and replies, and thereby 
prevent overdrafts voluntary or otherwise. 
Naturally, the handwritten record made with 
indelible ink fixes responsibility when errors 
occur. Knowing this, tellers and bookkeepers 
are more careful in communications pertain- 
ing to the cashing of checks. Thus, in banks 
where telautographs are used, overdrafts 
become an unknown quantity excepting where 
such overdrafts are permitted and properly 
authorized by an office of the institution. 


The success of telautographs in banks is due to the fact that they decrease 
your losses and build up your deposits through added good will, because they 
permit the teller, (we repeat) without fear of embarrassment, to obtain | 
customer’s balances by sending handwritten messages with the speed of | 


lightning, in a secret, almost silent and 100% accurate manner. 


No other 


communicating device will accomplish this. 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.28..) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Rand M Nally 


BAN KERS 


MONTHLY 


Goseph. Stagg Lawhence 


Discusses 


The Importance Of Things 


time of writing carry dra- 

matic details about the drouth 
and the strike. Each is made to 
appear as an impending national 
calamity. It is entirely possible that 
each may in extremis justify the 
threat of tragedy which perfervid 
headline writers extend. Without 
minimizing in any way the serious 
consequences to the parties directly 
concerned, it is yet necessary to 
apply a more detached perspective 
to these developments than the 
drama hunters of the press are able 
—or inelined—to provide. It is their 
job to dress the news in garb that 
will sell copies. A judicial balance 
of pros and cons, a cold assay of 
significance is not in them and they 
will have no part of it. Their liveli- 
hood depends upon drama, the exag- 
geration of motives, emotions, and 


N tine ot we headlines at the 


forees so characteristic of the 
theatre. 

Power of As a result of press 
the Press emphasis, news often 


acquires a market sig- 
nificance entirely out of proportion 
to its intrinsic importance. John 
L. Lewis sends a hundred organizers 
into steel mill towns and the price 
of steel shares softens. The weakness 
spreads to other parts of the market. 
Exchanges on both sides of the At- 
lantie are affected. Business men 
wonder if the supply of steel will be 
cut off, if the price will rise, if labor 
disturbance will prove contagious 
and spread to other fields. Real 
estate men, knowing from experi- 


ence how quickly even a slight de- 
pression in security markets damp- 
ens the interest of their own pros- 
pects, view the conflict with varying 
degrees of misgiving. Institutional 
owners of securities go into hurried 
huddles and wonder if they should 
liquidate portions of their holdings. 


Some of this 
response is psy- 
chological. For such, the statistician 
and the economist can offer no pres- 
eription. On the other hand, much 
of it is due to the distorted impor- 
tance of things, resulting from 
sereeching headlines. Where the 
diagnosis is journalistic stage set- 
ting, a cold dose of facts may be 
helpful in placing some of these 
putative national tragedies in their 
proper positions. 


Tortured Facts 


Steel ex Since business facts 
Headlines were first published 
periodically, the state 


of the steel industry has been re- 
garded as one of the major weather- 
vanes of business. Its absolute 
importance in relation to the total 
economy of the country has prob- 
ably been exaggerated. Using census 
figures and taking the average of a 
boom year, 1929, and the nearest 
available depression year, 1933, we 
find that all the iron and steel mills, 
blast furnaces, steel works and roll- 
ing mills gave employment to 386,- 
000 workers. This is less than one 
per cent of those employed in the 
two years. The average income pro- 
dueed by the steel industry in the 
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years 1929 and 1933 


was $1,052 
million, which is 1.7% of the 
national income produced in those 
years. It may be pertinent to note 
that on a seale of economic impor- 
tance based upon employment and 
income the steel industry is out- 
ranked by fruit and vegetable farm- 
ing and by printing and publishing. 
In terms of jobs made and income 
produced, dairy farming is 85%, 
domestic services 143%, and textiles 
292% more important than steel. If 
some national calamity should sud- 
denly paralyze all professional serv- 
ices this would, in terms of jobs and 
income, be two and a half times as 
serious as a similar tragedy in iron 
and steel. 


The same de- 
flationary ap- 
proach can be 
applied to the drouth, to reduce its 
alarmist aspects to their proper 
proportions. There are many reasons 
for applying large doses of correc- 
tion to the stories of the drouth. 
This is an election year and the 
government is naturally eager to 
appear as a sympathetic friend and 
benefactor of the farmer. A good 
reason for spending additional mil- 
lions in distress areas is welcomed 
by some of our politically minded 
public servants, as much as a good 
rain by the victims. Many of the 
newspaper stories, so lavish in the 
details of suffering, bear Washing- 
ton date lines. In a country as large 
as the United States, extraordinary 
weather conditions are bound to 


Taxes, the Poor, 
and Drouths 







































develop in some portions every year. 
Not a year passes in which harvests 
are not ruined by grasshoppers, 
chinech bugs, boll weevils, drouth, 
early frosts, late frosts, cloud bursts, 
dust storms, and so on. It is prob- 
able that areas may be found in 
which each of these calamities oceur 
according to chapter and verse. 


Deflate 


Crises 


When and if a strike 
develops in steel, it will 
certainly not cover the 
entire industry. Many plants have 
followed enlightened labor policies 
and are reasonably immune to dis- 
turbance. The grievances of labor 
seem to be largely the grievances of 
professional leaders, who _ believe 
that the long time welfare of the 
workers cannot be adequately pro- 
moted without their own active par- 
ticipation. The workers, by and 
large, are well paid and are enjoy- 
ing a higher real income than they 
have at any time in the past. With 
all the ability which we grant to 
John L. Lewis and the support 
which he may obtain from the State 
of Pennsylvania and the national 
government, it is difficult to see how 
industrial warfare can break out 
sufficiently serious to check the prog- 
ress of recovery. 

Bankers and business men will do 
well to keep cool and carry on as 
usual. The drouth and the strike 
may be unpleasant. To individuals 
and limited areas, they may be 
tragic. To the country as a whole, 
they constitute merely those aches 
and pains which are the normal lot 
of all large and particularly all 
growing countries. 


Europe Looks at European inves- 
the American tors are taking 
Campaign a view of the 

American poli- 


tical scene and its possible meaning 
which is somewhat startling. An 
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With a knowledge of 
the editorial significance — 
and the business office 
necessities—behind many 
of the “screeching” head- 
lines in the daily news, Mr. 
Lawrence warns against a 
mental stampede and 
pleads for a balanced per- 
spective that discounts 
exaggeration and views all 
the economic facts. 








has just returned 


who 
from London and Paris reports the 


associate 


views of conservative French and 
English financial leaders. They be- 
lieve that Roosevelt will be re- 
elected, that he led the country out 
of depression, that America offers 
attractive investment opportunities 
with Roosevelt re-elected, that the 
outlook is distinetly less attractive 
with Landon a victor. The last is 
almost 100% contrary to the views 
held by similar leaders in this coun- 
try. A part of this difference is 
due to the prevalence of a degree 
of state control in European coun- 


tries, which makes the efforts of 
the present Administration seem 
like delayed progress instead of 


mischievous experimentation. A part 
is due to a mistaken interpretation 
of the monetary policies of the two 
parties. 


Inured to 


Patently an 
Social Control 


Europe that has 
adjusted itself to 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin—not 
to mention the lesser dictators of 
central and southeastern Europe— 
cannot get excited about the radical 
implications of the NRA, the AAA, 
the SEC, the FDIC, social security, 
corporate thrift taxes, government 
control of central banks, government 
ownership of bank stock, our taboo 
on private gold ownership, and so 
on. Bankers and business men in 
Europe have encountered these or 
similar conditions for years. They 
have adjusted themselves and refuse 
to ‘‘view with alarm’’ the newer 
circumstances of American life 
which in a European milieu, at least, 
have not proved fatal to enterprise. 
It is an equanimity which consti- 
tutes tacit counsel to the American 
business man. 


No credit to national 
intelligence is the fact that 
actual economic tragedies 
have occurred on no 
greater basis than that 
which the author describes 
in his hypothetical steel 
situation — half-truths 
nourished by a back-fence- 
gossip type of journalistic 
sensationalism into mon- 
sters of hysteria. 


Good .For Us(?) 


Inflation is 


something _ else. 
In spite of post war experiences 
emphasizing the tragic futility of 
inflation, moneyed men across the 
water looking at the American 
investment market regard inflation 
as a profit stimulant to be wooed 
and not spurned. With Roosevelt, 
deficits will continue, the substance 
of inflation will be concocted in six- 
teen thousand eredit mills, prices 
and profits will mount. With Lan- 
don, the budget will be balanced, 
deficits disappear, the stream of sur- 
plus eredit wither, prices drop and 
profits disappear. 

These alternatives do not accord 
with the facets or the probabilities. 
Another Roosevelt administration 
does not necessarily mean continued 
deficits. On the other hand it is 
doubtful if Landon could liquidate 
the emergency responsibilities of the 
government quickly enough to pre- 
sent a balanced budget in his first 
year. He will do well to accomplish 
this in his second year. 

Europe does not seem to under- 
stand that the power to expand 
eredit inheres in our sixteen thou- 
sand banks, that credit may expand 
in the form of loans to private bor- 
rowers as well as in the form of 
government bond purchases. The 
demands of prosperous business may 
take the place of government bor- 
rowing as the source of growing 
bank deposits. The credit expansion 
of the twenties oceurred during a 
period in which the Treasury was 
reducing the government debt. 

The alarm of Europe over the 
deflationary consequences of a 
Republican victory this fall have as 
little warrant in the facts as the 
faith that a Democratic victory is 
the necessary condition of further 
business recovery and an attractive 
stock market. 
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Single Posting Cut Our Costs 


By JOHN A. HAND 


Comptroller, The First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


A net saving of over $9,000 warrants serious consideration, particularly 
when the system also offers greater operating speed and fewer errors. 


bookkeeping department, _ be- 
eause of its size and the large 
volume of work to be done, offers 
unusual opportunities for economies. 
This situation has led to the adop- 
tion of various methods of posting. 

Prior to January 1, 1935, my own 
institution, The First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama, used 
what is commonly known as the 
dual plan of posting depositors’ 
commercial accounts. All of you are 
undoubtedly familiar with this plan, 
which requires the posting of debits 
and eredits to a ledger and a state- 
ment. 

During the month of November, 
1934, the plan of commercial book- 
keeping for banks, known as single 
posting, was brought to our atten- 
tion. It appeared to offer us an op- 
portunity to effect a substantial re- 
duction in our commercial bookkeep- 
ing costs, and after thoroughly 
investigating the plan, we finally 
decided to adopt it, and the change 
from the dual plan was made Janu- 
ary 1, 1935. 


[ MANY banks the commercial 


® Before making any statements 
concerning the benefits derived from 
the change, I want to tell you in 
detail how this single posting plan 
operates. 

Instead of having a ledger and a 
statement, we have only one set of 
books, and the posting is all done 
in one operation. We are using two 
statement sheets glued together at 
the top and perforated, with a piece 
of high grade carbon fastened be- 
tween the two. The sheets are 814 
inches wide and 10 inches in length. 
The original is given to the customer 
and duplicate retained as our per- 


manent reeord. These statement 
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forms may be tised with equal facil- 
ity in any standard make of posting 
machine. 

We have 14 bookkeepers and they 
are divided into units, with two to 
the unit. The plan consists of two 
principal operations, paying and 
posting. Each bookkeeper is charged 
with the responsibility of about 750 
accounts, and it is his duty to per- 
form the paying operation in con- 
nection with these accounts. The 
paying of an item means that the 
bookkeeper has located the account, 
offset the sheet and inserted the 
debit or credit in front of the af- 
fected account. In the case of 
eredits, it is simply a matter of 
dropping the credit in front of the 
affected account, but before a check 
is paid it is the duty of the book- 
keeper to see that the date is in 
order, that the body and figures 
agree as to amount, that there is no 
record of a stop order, that the 
endorsement is correct, that the sig- 
nature is correct and genuine, and 
that the check is good as to the 
amount. 

After bookkeepers in each unit 
pay the items, they exchange 


ledgers for the posting operation. 
We have stressed the fact that the 
posting must not be purely me- 
chanical and that every precaution 
In 


should be exercised. order to 
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prove the posting operation, each 
bookkeeper is required to make a 
list of the balances on the offset 
sheets before he begins posting. 
After the posting operation is com- 
pleted the total of, the old balances 
on the offset sheets, plus the credits 
posted and less the debits, should, of 
course, equal the total of the new 
balanees on the journal sheet. 

- Our bookkeepers post only once 
each day, except on the last. day of 
the month, when two postings are 
made. The clearing and mail are 
visually paid every morning and 
stuffed in the ledgers in front of the 
affected accounts. The statement 
sheets are, of course, offset at the 
same time. 


@ After this operation is completed 
the bookkeepers file the checks they 
paid on the previous day and then 
leave work, which is usually about 
2 P.M. They return to work about 
7 A.M. the next morning, and find 
the counter items received the pre- 
vious day assembled and ready for 
them to begin work on. The items 
are listed to the bookkeepers in four- 
teen sections by the proof depart- 
ment, thereby keeping a control on 
the total of the items listed to each 
bookkeeper. The counter items are 
at once placed in alphabetical order, 
visually paid, and stuffed in front of 
the affected accounts. When the 
head bookkeeper arrives about 8:30 
A.M., the checks that are not good 
are on his desk. The bookkeepers 
usually finish posting about ‘10 
A.M. They can handle about 1,000 
items per day without being over- 
loaded, although at present they 
are posting slightly less than that 
number. 

If an error in posting is made, 
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STATEMENT OF YOUR ACCOUNT WITH 


Te First NATIONAL BANK OF BieMmcHam 


BirmMinGuam, ALA. 


. 


JOHN OO0E 


The double statement sheet which makes this system possible. 
top strip and the carbon is destroyed after one month’s use. 


425.39 


24092% 
22185” 
19692 


31017 
36517 *# 


Both sheets are easily detached from the 
The second sheet—a carbon duplicate of 


the first—is retained as the bank’s ledger record. This necessitates the filing of 12 sheets a year for each 
account, but that is not a handicap, except where filing space is at a premium. 


we require the bookkeeper to make 
up an entirely new statement. Cor- 
rection with pen or pencil and era- 
sures are not allowed. The new state- 


ment, together with the incorrect 
one, is handed to the head book- 


keeper, or his assistant, for verifica- 
tion. We find that this requirement 
tends to promote efficiency and has 
resulted in fewer posting errors. 
Our bookkeepers balance their ledg- 
ers once each week. 

On the last day of each month 
statements are prepared for all eus- 
tomers. Clerks from all depart- 
ments of the bank are recruited for 
this work as the bookkeepers do 
not have the time to prepare the 
statements. The clerks are divided 
into fourteen teams with a captain 
in charge of each team. As each 
bookkeeper completes the posting of 
a section of his ledger, it is given to 
the team assigned to his ledger, be- 
fore the balances are transferred to 
the new statements. The team mem- 
bers count the debits posted to each 
statement and make a notation of 
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the number in the top right corner 
of the statement sheet. This is done 
before the duplicate sheet and ear- 
bon are removed from the original 
statement. The number, of course, 
shows on the carbon and saves the 
analysis department the trouble of 
recounting the debits at a later date 
if the account is under analysis. 
After the debits on each statement 
are counted, the duplicate statement 
sheets are separated from the orig- 
inals. The carbon paper is removed 
at the same time and destroyed. The 
duplicate statements are then listed 
and returned to the bookkeeper. If 
the total of the duplicates agrees 
with the total shown by the book- 
keeper’s control, the section is ready 
for the balances to be transferred 
to new statements. 

After the team returns the du- 
plicates to the bookkeeper, they are 
ready to begin enclosing checks with 
the original statements. Before the 
checks are enclosed, the members of 
the team are required to count them 
and see that the total number of 
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debits agrees with the number in the 
top right corner of the statemeut, 
that signatures agree and that the 
checks are charged to the right ae- 
count. If any errors are discovered 
they are referred to the head book- 
keeper. The team members and book- 
keepers usually finish about 9 P.M. 
We are having excellent success 
with the delivery of statements. 
Some of them are delivered by hand, 
some by mail, and others at the 
bookkeeping window. Our tellers 
assist us considerably by asking 
customers to call for statements. In 
addition, we place cards in our 
lobby requesting customers to call 
for previous months’ statements. 
At this point I would like to out- 
line the benefits we have derived 
from single posting. Prior to its 
installation, we had 22 operators. 
consisting of 11 statement clerks and 
11 bookkeepers. This number was 
reduced to 14 when single posting 
was installed. We effected an an- 
nual net savings of about $9,443.00, 
which was arrived at as follows: 
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10 Steps In This Single Posting System 


1 Posting is in one operation, 
using two statement sheets and a 
carbon, glued together at the top 
and perforated. 


2 There are seven bookkeep- 
ing units, of two operators each. 


3 Each bookkeeper handles 
paying of items on from 750 to 
1,000 accounts. 


4 After items are paid (account 
located, sheet offset, a check made 
of date, figures, endorsement, sig- 
nature, any stop orders, and 
amount of balance) bookkeepers 
of each unit exchange and post 


each other’s ledger. 

5 Bookkeepers begin at 7:00 
A. M. Previous day’s counter 
items (already assembled for 
them) are arranged alphabetic- 
ally. 


6 N. G. checks reach the head 
bookkeeper by 8:30. The one 


daily posting is completed about 
10:00. 


7 No corrections or erasures 
are permitted in posting. Since 
errors call for an entire new state- 
ment, there are few errors made. 


8 The last day of the month 


clerks from all departments co- 
operate in preparing statements 
for customers. Debits are counted 
and noted on the statément (for 
later use in analysis), duplicate 


statements separated, carbon 
paper destroyed, and _ debits 
checked as to number, signature, 
and account. 


9 Bookkeepers check totals of 
duplicates with their control 
total and transfer balances to new 
statements. 


10 Statements are delivered by 
hand, by mail, or at the book-. 
keeping window. 


a 


Elimination of eight operators 
Depreciation on eight machines 
Maintenance of eight machines 


Gross Savings . 

Less: 
Increased cost of statement sheets 
Increased cost of postage 
Additional filing space . 
Additional transfer cases 
Addressograph plates 


Net Savings 


We also saved considerable space 
and something in the way of elee- 
tricity, machine ribbons and other 
miscellaneous items. 

We find single posting much more 
popular with our employees. Prior 
to its installation none of our em- 
ployees wanted to work in the book- 
keeping department, but they now 
consider it one of the most desirable 
departments in which to work. The 
hours are better and the work more 
pleasant. Errors have been reduced 
materially, and it is a rare thing 
for an error to reach a customer be- 
fore it is corrected. 

The worse feature of single post- 
ing, using the carbon and duplicate 
statement, is the accumulation of 
the duplicates which serve as our 
permanent records. Every time a 
statement is rendered we have to 
transfer the balance to a new set 
of sheets, although the duplicate is 
not filled. In our own particular 
case, however, the question of filing 
space is not a big problem. Before 
changing systems, we learned de- 
finitely that we could rent enough 
Space for $420.00 per annum to 





$ 9,600.00 

1,280.00 

300.00 

$11,180.00 
$637.00 
500.00 
420.00 
40.00 

140.00 1,737.00 

$ 9,443.00 


take care of the additional sheets 
accumulated under the single post- 
ing plan for a period of 28 years. 
However, the space we saved where 
the eight machines were moved out 
will take care of our filing require- 
ments for a number of years. With 
reference to the statements we are 
using, the original sheet is 20 pound 
sulphite paper and the duplicate is 
28 pound sulphite paper. The dupli- 
cate sheet is made heavier in order 
that it will stand up better in our 
files. The sets cost us $8.50 per 
thousand. 

We understand that the single 
posting plan is being used quite sue- 
cessfully by other banks in conjune- 
tion with a machine known as the 
Recordak. Where this machine is 
used, a duplicate statement sheet 
and carbon are not necessary. «A 
single statement sheet is used and 
is photographed at the end of each 
month, and then sent to the cus- 
tomer. The Recordak also photo- 
graphs all checks and deposits that 
pass through the bookkeeping de- 
partment, which affords some addi- 
tional protection. The Recordak ean 
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probably be used more economically 
by some banks than the carbon 
sheet, and this is especially true 
where filing space is a problem. 
Only a negligible amount of filing 
space is necessary for the Recordak 
files. ; 

Our experience with single post- 
ing has been entirely satisfactory 
and I do not hesitate to recommend 
it to those of you who are using the 
dual plan, and I believe that the 
single plan will reduce your book- 
keeping expenses if you will investi- 
gate its merits. 


Working Manual For 


Constructive Customer Relations 


In order to be of greater service 
to member banks, the American 
Bankers Association, through its 
public education commission, has 
published a Manual of Procedure 
for Constructive Customer Rela- 
tions, in which individual bankers, 
group leaders, and state associa- 
tions are given exact information 
as to just how to proceed to develop 
and maintain courses for bank em- 
ployees in customer relations. 

Employees, by this means, are 
taught how to handle customers, 
and how to discuss banking with 
customers both inside and outside 
of the bank. The fact that the em- 
ployees are taught more about bank- 
ing must be recognized as a benefit 
in itself—a benefit that is worth all 
that the work may cost in time or 
money. This activity is meeting with 
splendid cooperation in many states. 
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rade Acceptances Increase 


Bank Income 


N 1928, The National City Bank 
of New York organized a ‘‘per- 
sonal loan department,’’ thereby 

endorsing the efforts and viewpoint 
of those pioneer banks who had al- 
ready visioned the possibilities of 
such a market for bank credit. The 
entry of this well-known bank into 
the ‘‘personal loan field’’ did much 
to bring, to all banks in general, 
business which previously went to 
loan companies of both good and 
questionable character. 

The ‘‘personal loan department’’ 
is now an integral part of nearly all 
city and country banks, serving a 
need of individuals at reasonable 
cost, with resultant profit to the 
banks. The source of this additional 
income was always available but 
until the seed was planted and its 
growth nurtured by the banks 
through the medium of educational 
advertising, the benefits to clients 
and banks were lacking. 

Opportunity for further addi- 
tional revenue exists in the discount- 
ing of trade acceptances. True, this 
is not new, yet the business being 
received has not been due to any 
concentrated or special effort on the 
part of bankers in general to take 
advantage of a situation which offers 


By JOHN H. PETO 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J 


additional loan business; business 
which, because of higher interest or 
discount rate, affords a means of 
inereasing income. Larger returns, 
as compared with current low rate 
bond issues, make it an attractive 
investment for banks on a volume 
basis. In fact those banks having 
R.F.C. loans will find trade aceep- 
tanees a very acceptable asset. 
@ As in the case of ‘‘ personal loans’’ 
the ‘‘trade aeceptance’’ field is 
large. Instead of dealing with con- 
suming individuals, however, the 
bank’s regular mercantile customers 
represent a loan source awaiting 
development. Today, with the work- 
ing capital of a good many com- 
panies at a minimum, the trade ac- 
ceptanee has a very definite place 
and value in the business of all 
manufacturers, jobbers, and dealers 
who have maintained operations 
under difficult circumstances during 
the past few years and are not in a 
position to finance contracts of a 
size which previously would have 
caused no concern, due to a sub- 
stantial decrease in working capital. 
Under such conditions it is imper- 
ative that the average merchandiser 
keep his accounts receivable in as 


liquid a state as possible in order 
to do a maximum business with 
minimum capital. In this, the trade 
acceptance can play an important 
part, as it provides a means by 
which a merchant may enjoy the 
benefits of additional working eapi- 
tal through the medium of discount- 
ing such acceptances at his bank. 
This permits a merchant to obtain 
a greater return from his original 
investment and affords the banker 
additional loan business. 

Many merchants do not like to 
contract bank loans and as a result 
their business is often cramped be- 
cause available working capital has 
been absorbed by accounts receiv- 
able. When such a situation becomes 
known to the local banker, full ad- 
vantage should be taken of the op- 
portunity to sell such merchants the 
‘*trade acceptance idea.’’ Then there 
is the small manufacturer, jobber, 
or dealer who because of increased 
business is obliged to seek a loan 
from his local bank in order to 
finance new contracts. The banker, 
whether the loan is granted or not, 
has an excellent opportunity to 
show such a client the possibility of 
doing a larger business on present 
capital by the means of obtaining 





Points On Trade Acceptance Operation 


1 Trade acceptances enable 
manufacturer, jobber, or dealer 
to do a maximum business on 
minimum capital. 


2 The acceptance releases to 
the merchant capital that is ordi- 
narily tied up in accounts receiv- 
able. 


3 Dealers must be as careful 
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in selling on a trade acceptance 
basis as in granting open account 
credit. 


4 Signing of an acceptance by 
a buyer benefits his credit stand- 
ing. 


5 Conversely, refusal to give 
an acceptance may well indicate 
intent to avoid payment. 


RAND M°NALLY BANKERS 


6 Trade acceptances are not 
intended for payment of due 
bills and as such are not accept- 
able for discount. 


7 Small banks, whose loans 
are few and small, but with a 
number of active small manufac- 
turers and merchants, can make 
particular use of this additional 
income source. 
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PTE a: 


The standard, approved trade acceptance 
form, with the reverse of the middle strip 
shown below. 


A credit man discusses 
an instrument by which 
banks may develop addi- 
tional income for them- 
selves, at the same time 
that they are benefiting 
local business concerns. 


trade acceptances from his custom- 
ers and discounting them at the 
bank. By employing this method, 
the worry of note renewal is elimi- 
nated. 

In order to build up a volume 
business in trade acceptances, the 
banker will find, when promoting 
their use, that it will be necessary 
to explain just what the trade ac- 
ceptance is, how it functions, why 
it differs from a note and what bene- 
fits accrue from its use. Of course, 
the banker understands that the 
trade acceptance is not a cure-all 
for poor credit risks and because of 
that, he must necessarily impress 
upon clients the need for exercising 
just as much caution when selling 
on a trade acceptance basis as is 
employed in the granting of an open 
account credit—it being remem- 
bered that the securing of a trade 
acceptance by a manufacturer, 
dealer or jobber is to assure prompt 
payment and permit the recipient 
to obtain the use of such funds with- 
out the necessity of waiting until 
maturity. 

Abuse and misuse of the trade 
acceptance has resulted in there be- 
ing several objections to its use. 
Perhaps the most popular one is the 
mistaken viewpoint that the giving 
of a trade acceptance creates a re- 
flection upon one’s credit. Such an 
excuse shows lack of understanding 
and invariably comes from those 
who are not fully acquainted with 
the wide difference between a prom- 
issory note and a trade acceptance. 
The stigma, just or unjust, which 
some people attach to a note is 
linked to the trade acceptance. This 
is due to the mistaken thought that 
both instruments cover past due in- 
debtedness. Such is not the case, 
as the trade acceptance represents 


an order to pay at a certain definite 
time and place, without qualifying 
conditions, and applies to a current 
merchandising transaction. Actu- 
ally, the trade acceptance repre- 
sents an acknowledgment of debt 
before it is due and because of that 
understanding, it is never used to 
cover a past due account. After a 
banker has sold his customers on 
the advantages of the trade accep- 
tanee, such clients face the task of 
securing their customers’ coopera- 
tion, and that is where objections 


originate. In overcoming the ele- 
ment of ‘‘eredit reflection’’ the 
manufacturer, jobber or dealer 


should explain that the purpose be- 
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hind such requests is to afford the 
recipient an opportunity to do a 
maximum business by discounting 
the trade acceptances, thereby ob- 
taining the continued use of his 
working capital while the customer 
enjoys, at the same time, the privi- 
lege of paying in 30, 60 or 90 days 
as the ease may be. In that way the 
reflection idea, if it exists at all, is 
transferred from the buyer to the 
seller. Should the buyer still refuse 
to furnish a trade acceptance in 
conjunction with his order, it 
would be well to reconsider the 
eredit status, for it might be that 
the purchaser does not intend pay- 


(Continued on page 493) 
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What Is This 


Air Conditioning? 


By FRED MERISH 


Engineering Specialist 


Air conditioning has developed so rapidly that few of us have had 
time to get a clear understanding of just how it works and exactly 
what it does. Here is a comprehensive survey of the industry that is 
stripped of all the mystifying technical nomenclature and verbiage. 


ECAUSE windows must be 

kept open in summer, the in- 

teriors of many banks are 
noisy, hot, humid, unhealthy, en- 
ergy-sapping and sometimes, in fac- 
tory districts, odorous and dust- 
laden. It is estimated that working 
efficiency of clerical employees and 
executives is reduced at least 20% 
during the hot weather due to these 
unpleasant factors. If windows and 
doors could be kept closed much of 
this unpleasantness could be elimi- 


nated and working efficiency in- 
creased. 
Conversely, during the winter 


closed windows and doors often 
ereate abnormally dry and stuffy 
conditions in heated interiors. Air 
that is too dry is as bad as air that 
is too humid. Both reduce working 
efficiency, undermine health, in- 
crease absences on account of sick- 
ness, and create an uncomfortable 
working atmosphere. 

There is a modern way to correct 
this unhealthy and expensive factor 
in banking routine—air condition- 
ing. Authorities say that in a few 
years all progressive business estab- 
lishments, large and small, will be 
air conditioned. If your bank isn’t 


Bank employees find it impossible to work efficiently and accurately when the 
mercury quivers in the nineties and even desk tops are hot to the touch. 
Ewing Galloway 
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air conditioned as yet, you’ve prob- 
ably thought about the matter. 
Maybe depositors have suggested it 
to you. Or salesmen may have con- 
tacted you on the subject. In the 
meantime you have been mulling 
their propositions over in mind. Air 
conditioning is so varied in equip- 
ment and application that it is 
puzzling to many. To buy or not to 
buy and what to buy is the question. 
To help you listen understandably 
to a salesman’s proposition and buy 
intelligently, we present this bird’s- 
eye view of the entire industry—a 
general classification and analysis of 
air conditioning as it applies to 
banks, hotels and similar institu- 
tions. 

Air conditioning has three classi- 
fications : 


1:—Summer air conditioning 
2:—Winter air conditioning 


3:—All year round air condi- 
tioning 


Summer cooling has impressed it- 
self more upon the public’s mind 
than winter air conditioning. In 
fact, the majority of individuals 
assume that summer cooling is the 
all of air conditioning. That isn’t so. 

Winter air conditioning has its 
advantages and ‘‘story’’, the same 
as summer cooling. Theatres, de- 
partment stores, restaurants, and 
other places that are air conditioned 
advertise it heavily in the summer, 
because a cool interior in summer 
is being demanded more and more 
by the public—henee, is a good busi- 
ness-builder. People will not patron- 
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To Clarify The 
Air Conditioning Problem 


1 Summer air conditioning 
cools, de-humidifies, and circu- 
lates the air. 

2 Winter air conditioning 
heats, humidifies, and circulates 
the air. 


3 Year round conditioning 
combines the functions of both 
summer and winter systems. 


4 There are three ,types of 
equipment: the self-contained 
unit; the remote unit; and the 
central duct system. 


5 Mechanical refrigeration, 
circulating a refrigerant with a 


compressor (similar to the home 
electric refrigerator), is the cool- 
ing method most universally used. 


6 Engineers figure summer 
cooling loads accurately on the 
basis of light “bulbs, size of 
windows, number of persons, 
wall thickness, and similar fac- 
tors. 

7 There should be not more 
than a 15 degree differential 
between indoor and outdoor sum- 
mer temperatures. 

8 Relative’ inside humidity 
should not exceed 60% in sum- 
mertime. 





ize an unheated place in winter, and 
they are now refusing to patronize 
uncooled places in summer. Never- 
theless, winter air conditioning from 
a practical standpoint is beneficial 
in a substantial way. However, 
equipment is sold so that the pur- 
chaser who wishes only to capitalize 
on the selling appeal in summer 
cooling may buy that and no more— 
although with certain systems the 
addition of winter air conditioning 
costs little more than a summer 
cooling installation alone, because 
the same conditioner suffices for 
summer and winter work. 

The National Better Business 
Bureau, Ine., has defined air condi- 
tioning for the benefit of the public. 

Any unit or system in order to 
qualify as Summer Air Condition- 
ing, should perform as a minimum 
the following functions: 

1:—Cool the air 

2:—Dehumidify the air 

3:—Circulate the air 

Winter Air Conditioning should 
perform as a minimum the following 
functions : 

1:—Heat the air 

2:—Humidify the air 

3:—Circulate the air 

Year Round Air Conditioning 
should perform as a minimum the 
following functions: 

1:—Cool and dehumidify the 

air in summer 

2:—Heat and humidify the air 

in winter 

3:—Circulate the air 

Many Summer and Winter Air 
Conditioning units or systems pro- 
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vide the additional function of air 
cleaning or filtering to the above 
requirements. 


® Air conditioners, winter and sum- 
mer, are divided into three systems: 

1:—The self-contained unit. This 
term applies fundamentally to either 
a summer or a year-round unit. It 
is a cabinet conditioner, sitting on 
the floor in any convenient location 
in the room, particularly in an 
executive’s office or department. In 
some cases, the cabinet contains the 
apparatus for summer cooling and 
winter air conditioning. In other 
eases, only the summer air condi- 
tioning or the winter air condition- 
ing. The self-contained cooling unit 
consists of a cabinet enclosing a 
compressor for mechanical refrigera- 
tion, cooling coil, fan and evapora- 
tors for de-humidification. In a 
year-round unit, a heating coil and 
humidifier are provided. Only a 
connection with the water line, the 
drain, and the electric circuit are 
needed. Cabinet conditioners for 
winter use are hooked to the regu- 
lar heating plant or they may re- 
place radiators already in use. No 
duets being required, installation is 
simple. 

The cabinet conditioner air condi- 
tions only a limited area—therefore, 
is efficient for offices or enclosed de- 
partments. The cabinet conditioner 
is not likely to give satisfaction on 
the open floor of a bank. If an 
office or department is extra large, 
two or three cabinet conditioners 
may be installed. We know of 





interiors, 40 by 100 feet, that are 
being air conditioned very satisfac- 
torily with three cabinet condition- 
ers. As a matter of fact, almost any 
size interior may be air conditioned 
with cabinet conditioners if enough 
units are installed, but the cost is 
a factor. The cabinet conditioner is 
the least expensive installation for 
the office or department, but in big 
interiors like department stores, 
theatres, and the trading areas of 
banks, either one of the other two 
systems explained in the following 
will cost less to purchase and main- 
tain. 

Certain self-contained units con- 
taining only large fans are not 
wenuine air conditioners. They pro- 
vide air motion, which has a limited 
cooling effect. Cabinet coolers filled 
with ice are on the market. A fan 
circulates over the ice, which pro- 
vides cold air motion but not air 
conditioning. Remember that gen- 
uine summer air conditioning has 
four functions—cleaning, circulat- 
ing, cooling and de-humidifying the 
air. Winter air conditioning also has 
four functions: cleaning, heating, 
circulating and humidifying. The 
difference between summer air con- 
ditioning and winter air condition- 
ing is that the former cools and 
dries the air, the latter heats and 
wets the air. 

2:—Remote unit. Designed pri- 
marily where floor space is limited. 
This unit may be fastened to the 
wall, hang from the ceiling, or be 
recessed in the wall flush with the 
surface. The compressor for me- 
chanical refrigeration may be in- 
stalled in the basement, in a store 
room or other convenient place and 
connected with copper tubing to the 
unit. The main difference between 
the remote unit and the self-con- 
tained unit is that the former does 
not house the compressor and several 
remote units may be hooked up in 
multiple to one compressor. The flex- 
ibility of these units makes it pos- 
sible to adapt them to almost any 
condition, structural or otherwise. 
Like the self-contained units, they 
may be supplied for summer condi- 
tioning, winter conditioning, or 
both. 

3:—The central duct system. The 
conditioner, with the compressor, is 
generally placed in the basement. 
Sheet metal ducts carry the condi- 
tioned air from the basement unit 
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The day is undoubtedly coming— 
soon—when customers will refuse 
patronage to banks, as well as 
business houses, that do not pro- 
vide a reasonable degree of summer 
comfort. 


to the conditioned space. The air is 
discharged into this space through 
grilles or outlets in the walls or ceil- 
ing. Most large stores, theatres and 
hotels are conditioned with the cen- 
tral duct system. This equipment is 
now available for small stores and 
other limited interiors. It is also 
being installed for group offices. 
Many installations are combinations 
of all three systems. A department 
store, for example, may air condi- 
tion the trading area with the cen- 
tral duct system and use self-con- 
tained units or remote units for 
offices, rest rooms, and so on. 

There are four general methods 
of producing summer cooling: 

1. Mechanical refrigeration is the 
method most universally used for 
summer air conditioning, since the 
majority of all existing installations 
today use this method. A compressor 
is used to circulate the refrigerant 
through the cooling coil in which the 
air is cooled and de-humidified. The 
principle is much the same as that 
of a household electric refrigerator. 
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2. Cold water may serve as a cool- 
ing medium, obtained from city 
mains or wells. Generally speaking, 
if the entire summer cooling load is 
to be taken care of by the water, it 
should be no higher in temperature 
than, say, 50 degrees. City water is 
seldom used for such applications 
due to the cost involved and water 
temperatures usually in excess of 
the above temperature. Well water 
can, in certain localities, be used to 
advantage, and in many cases well 
or city water is used to handle part 
of the load and the balance is 
handled by mechanical refrigera- 
tion. The cost of drilling a well, as 
well as the factor of continuous 
supply is something that should be 
considered when such a system is 
contemplated. When an accurate 
cost analysis is made it is oftentimes 
found, when all factors are taken 
into consideration, a well water job 
will exceed the cost of a mechanical 
refrigeration system. 

3. Certain chemicals are often 
used for absorbing moisture from 
the air in order to accomplish the 
desired de-humidification. Ducts and 
fans are used for the circulation and 
distribution of the air as previously 
described under the central duct sys- 
tem type of conditioning. Various 
chemicals used are: Calcium chlor- 
ide, silica gel, lithium chloride, or 
activated alumna. Efficient equip- 





4. The steam jet system and the 
centrifugal water vapor refrigera- 
tion system are also used for sum- 
mer cooling. Both of these systems 
use water as a refrigeration medium 
and the water is cooled to the tem- 
perature desired. These installations, 
numerically, have not been many 
and their application to date has 
been primarily on jobs of large 
tonnage such as, for example, in 
Radio City. 

Summer cooling loads are figured 
on such factors as the wattage of 
light bulbs, wall thicknesses, aver- 
age number of visitors or patrons, 
number of employees, size of win- 
dows, whether awnings shade win- 
dows, and so on. A one-ton compres- 
sor operating for 24 hours, produces 
the equivalent cooling of one ton of 
melting ice per day or absorbs the 
equivalent of 12,000 b.t.u.’s (british 
thermal units) per hour. 

Totaling the radiation of all ele- 
ments, the engineers supply equip- 
ment capable of absorbing this heat 
and maintaining a certain cooling 
differential. There is no guess work 
about it. Because so many different 
factors influence summer cooling, a 
central duct system should be in- 
stalled only after a competent sur- 
vey. And buy from a reliable manu- 
facturer. 

In summer conditioning, in the 
northern part of the United States, 


Who Buys Air Conditioning? 


Year-round air conditioning sales during 1935, which 
amounted to $48,244,800, were divided as follows: 


Small Stores and Shops . 


Large Stores, Theaters, Banks, and Public Buildings 


Industrial Installations . 


Complete Residential All-Year Equipment . 


Railway Cars 
Single Room or Office Units 


ment of this kind is expensive and 
usually operated with gas. Often 
ealled evaporative conditioning. The 
chemicals absorb the moisture from 
the air, gas heat then dries out this 
moisture, the chemicals absorb more 
moisture when needed and function 
in this manner continuously. 


RAND 


21.9% 
19.9% 
19.7% 
17.9% 
10.7% 

9.9% 


100.0: 





a system of the central type is usu- 
ally designed to produce a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees in the conditioned 
space when the outside temperature 
is 95 degrees. This is a differential 
of 15 degrees between the inside and 
outside temperature. As the outside 


(Continued on page 498 
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Make Service Charges Simple 


For Operation Economy And 


Better Customer Understanding 


By T. J. BARCLAY 


HEN you have discussed ac- 
W coon analysis and analysis 

charges with customers for 
any length of time, you begin to 
think you know all the answers. All 
but one, that is, for there is always 
the customer who interrupts a dis- 
cussion of activity and overhead 
costs with the assertion that he can 
understand why your costs are so 
high: ‘‘It must cost you plenty just 
to figure out this fancy charge every 
month.’’ 

For a while we countered with the 
obvious answer: that it is just as 
necessary for banks to consider costs 
as it is for any other business, and 
that the operation is handled as eco- 
nomically as possible, but is unavoid- 
ably complicated by the variety of 
services which the customer pur- 
chases and by the fact that he pays 
in part for those services with his 
deposit balance, the value of which 
must also be computed. But finally 
we took steps not only to avoid this 
embarrassing question but to have 
the perfect answer, should it come. 
In other words, we decided that the 
analysis charge should be simple 
enough to quiet any distrust of 
‘‘faney accounting,’’ and so easy to 
compute that the cost of making the 
charge would be obviously small; 
and all this without sacrificing any 
of the accuracy which makes the 
analysis charge so much more equi- 
table than the old charges which 
were based on only one or two 
services, 

We started from three known 
facts : 

(1) The regular method of analysis 
actually did take a great deal 
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The First National Bank of Mason City, lowa, devised a 
short-cut method of figuring charges that cuts computa- 
tion time and eliminates a familiar customer argument. 


of paper work, the cost of which 
must be assessed against the cus- 
tomer in some way. 
To copy the entire analysis 
summary on the charge slip not 
only took time but created the 
impression that we were going 
to a lot of trouble to befuddle 
the poor customer. 

(3) To say simply, ‘‘We charge 
your account $5.00, loss in- 
eurred during the month of 
March—Detailed analysis is on 
file and is open to your inspec- 
tion’’, might save a little time, 
but would result in frequent 
requests for detailed copies and 
explanations of the analysis. 

The first step was to shorten the 
analysis operation, both by simpli- 
fying the float and activity records 


to 





How The Simpler 
Plan Works 


1 Analysis was shortened by 
simplifying records and by using 
short-cuts in computation. 


2 Short-cuts were possible by 
reducing the analysis equation to 
simple terms of Balance, Float. 
and Activity. 


3 The charge slip lists total 
float, checks drawn, out-of-town 
checks deposited, average bal- 
ance, and charge. 


4 The old method of compu- 
tation is still outlined on the 
back of the slip, enabling cus- 
tomers to check the accuracy of 
the short-cut figures if they desire. 








and by using short-euts in the final 
computations. The former was ac- 
complished by keeping the float 
record on a one-day basis, and by 
reducing the deposit activity to one 
figure daily. Short-cuts in the final 
computation were accomplished by 
reducing the analysis equation to 
simple terms of Balance, Float, and 
Activity, thus establishing constants 
which, when applied to those three 
factors, would give the correct re- 
sult in two or three operations. This 
method is bound to have favorable 
results under any set of analysis 
rates, but in our case an amazing 
time-saving was accomplished. Thus 
under the rates which were estab- 
lished in Iowa by the late NRA, and 
which have remained more or less 
standard for the state, income from 
balance is computed at 4% on 75% 
of the book balance, overhead and/or 
required minimum profit at 1% per 
annum of book balance, and float is 
considered a cost item at 6%, rather 
than a reduction of balance (on the 
theory that the bank is in the busi- 
ness of loaning money, and one way 
of doing this is to advance funds or 
credit on uncollected items, at the 
secured loan rate). Reduced to the 
most convenient terms, this analysis 
equation became: Activity Cost, 
minus 


Av Bal — 1/10 Tot Float 


600, 


equals Analysis Charge ; which meant 
that one simple division and two 
subtractions took the place of three 
divisions, two subtractions, and one 
addition—with four less figures to 


(Continued on page 492) 
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OST if us think of ‘‘The 
voice with the smile’’ as a 
mere advertising slogan. We 


are ready enough to believe it is true, 
but we leave it to someone else to 
accept the rule and apply it to ac- 
tual experience. What if the voice 
with the smile does win? That, after 
all, we think is something that ap- 
plies to the other fellow, like warn- 
ings about fires and automobile ac- 
cidents. 

‘**Do you know,”’ the president of 
a prosperous country bank said to 
me the other day, ‘‘there isn’t a 
week that I’m not called up by from 
10 to 15 New York bond houses that 
want to sell us securities. There’s 
only one of those bond sa'esmen I 
ever bought anything from. And 
the only reason I have bought from 
him is because of his voice. I like 
to listen to him. I like to talk with 
him. He’s got the best telephone 
voice and manner I ever heard. I’ve 
done a lot of business with that man 
although I’ve never seen him.’’ 


® This is not an imaginary case 
and this same banker has been more 
than ordinarily observant of tele- 
phone selling. He has observed the 
way his local merchants use their 
telephones. 

“One of our grocer depositors 
came to see me a few weeks ago,”’ 
he told me, ‘‘and I said to him, 
after I’d fixed up his note renewal, 
‘If I had the kind of clerks you 
have to answer your telephone, I’d 
do something about it. My wife calls 
up your store and asks if you have 
some certain thing she wants. If 
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phone personality. 


Banks, as well as business houses, have a tele- 
It might be well to study 


the “‘voice”’ of your bank, as this banker did. 


By 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


you don’t have it, the clerk says 
‘*No,’’ and that’s all there is to it. 
You can’t build up your sales that 
way, and you certainly need to do 
more business.’ ”’ 

The grocer took the criticism in 
good part, the banker said, and a 
few weeks later the latter was asked 
by his wife to telephone a grocery 
order because she was busy. He 
thought he’d try the man to whom 
he’d given the advice and ask for 
something he was sure they would 
not have. He got the store and 
queried, ‘‘Do you have any A— and 
B— tobacco ?’’ 

‘*No, but I can get you some and 
be glad to,’’ was the prompt. cheer- 
ful answer. 

“‘T only wanted one tin,’ the 
banker told me afterward, ‘‘but 1 
asked him to get me a dozen, and 
that gave him a chance to make a 
little on the deal, and then I ordered 
the list of groceries we wanted. That 
grocer is doing more business now.’’ 

Even that was not the extent of 
this banker’s comment on the right 
kind of telephone manner. 

He told me further, ‘‘I have an 
acquaintance in New York, a young 
bond salesman named Richardson, 
to whom I wanted to throw some 
business. For years we have been 
getting the advice of a certain finan- 
cial expert when we want to buy 
bonds. I’d eall him up and find out 
what he advised us to buy and then 
we would have him order the bonds 
from some good house. He doesn’t 
sell them himself. So one day I said 
I wished he’d order the bonds he 
recommended through this young 
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‘est Your Phone Voice 


Richardson. And for a while he did 
that. Then one day I was talking 
with him by long distance and he 
asked me, ‘Who is this Richardson? 
What do you know about him?’ 

**T said, ‘Why? What do you 
want to know for?’ ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘1 guess I won’t go into it over the 
‘phone, but sometime when I 
you.’ 

‘**So the first time I was in New 
York I saw this advisor of ours and 
in the course of conversation I asked 
him what he had in his mind about 
Richardson. 

“**Well, I'll tell you,’ he said. 
‘That young man has the most won- 
derful telephone voice and manner 
of anybody I ever talked to and I 
want to meet him and see what he 
is really like.’ So that day I got 
hold of Richardson and we three 
had tunech together, and since then 
the two of them have been great 
friends. As a matter of fact, he is 
giving Richardson enough business 
so the young fellow is coming along 
in great shape.”’ 


see 


@ This banker went on to tell me 
that one day, as he happened to be 
thinking of these episodes, it oc- 
curred to him that perhaps it 
wouldn’t be amiss to direct his in- 
vestigation a little nearer home. In 
other words, if the right kind of 
telephone manner was so important 
(and so profitable) to a bond sales- 
man and to a grocery clerk, it might 
be equally valuable in the phone 
eontacts made by bank employees. 
He realized that he had never 


listened, analytically, to one of his 
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Six Telephone Personalities 


1 The bond salesman was suc- 
cessful because he put his person- 
ality into his voice. 


2 The grocery was losing 
business because the clerks neg- 
lected telephone salesmanship. 


@ 
3 The bank president mum- 
bled, was gruff, and frequently 
interrupted the other speaker. 


t The girl clerk had a perfect 
phone personality that was a good 


will builder for the bank. 


5 The assistant cashier was 
hurting the bank’s public rela- 
tions every time he answered the 
phone. 


6 The president’s secretary 
had harsh tone qualities that were 
remedied by experiment. 


eS TTT re 





own employees—in fact, since a man 
cannot, unfortunately, hear and 
judge his own telephone voice, he 
had no assurance as to the impres- 
sion he himself might be making. 
Few of us who are lacking in that 
particular know it and, as the hali- 
tosis advertisements say, our best 
friends won’t tell us—at least not 
voluntarily. 


The first thing he did was to ask 
his wife and an old business asso- 
ciate for their candid opinions of 
his phone conversational abilities. 
To his chagrin he learned that, al- 
though normally an extremely con- 
siderate and pleasant individual, 
over the telephone he spoke in a 
gruff, ‘‘furry’’ voice, that the last 
word of every sentence invariably 
ended in a mumble somewhere down 
in his throat, and that he was fre- 
quently inclined to break into the 
other person’s conversation and 
start talking again before the caller 
had completed a sentence. 


“There have been several ocea- 
sions,’’ his old friend told him, 
‘“‘when—if I hadn’t known what a 
swell fellow you really are—I’d 
have been tempted to come over to 
the bank and ram that phone down 
your throat, because of the way you 
continually cut into what I was say- 
ing.’’ 

The next step in his investigation 
was to go to his friend’s office, have 
the latter call the bank on a pretext 
of business, and then listen to the 
conversation on an extension phone. 

The girl who answered the eall 
gave him a glow of satisfaction. 
Her ‘‘Good morning’’ was pleasant 
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and sineere. She identified the name 
of the bank. Her words were 
spoken distinctly and the tones of 
her voice struck no harsh notes in 
the receiver. Best of all, however, 
was the definite ‘‘personality’’ 
which her voice conveyed to the 
hearer. Courteous and friendly, yet 
also restrained and with a business- 
like assurance, it seemed to give to 
the bank as a whole the same sort 
of personality. Here, definitely, was 


Salesmen and 
others who con- 
tact the public 
in business have 
long been aware 
of the great im- 
portance of per- 
sonality in per- 
sonal contacts. 
Many, however, 
have overlooked 
the fact that 
personality is 
also expressed 
over the phone 
—with a direct 
effect upon the 
success or fail- 
ure of both the 
individual and 
the institution 
he represents. 


Ewing 
Galloway 
































































a girl who was an asset to the public 
relations aims of his institution. 
The assistant cashier to whom the 
call was referred was, as the banker 
well knew, extremely valuable in the 
operation of the bank—accurate, 
quick, and well liked by superiors 
and subordinates. But after listen- 
ing five minutes to his telephone 
voice, the president was positive 
that never again would that man 
be allowed to contact the public by 
phone, if it could be avoided. His 
tone was curt, to the point of inso- 
lenee, and seemed to say: ‘‘We are 
the Blank National Bank, we are 
very busy, and this eall of yours is 
very annoying.’’ He mispronounced 
the ealler’s name and kept the latter 
waiting several minutes before giv- 
ing information that should have 
been available almost instantly. 
As a final test, the banker 
his friend call the bank again 
ask for the former’s secretary. She 
proved to be polite, intelligent, and 
anxious to serve—as the banker had 
always known her to be in his own 
presence. But electrical transmis- 
sion evidently did something to her 
voice! Normally a rich, well-modu- 
lated contralto it came to him from 


had 
and 


(Continued on page 502) 





Study Employee Character 


FTER having interviewed large 

numbers of men and women 

in the last few years, my im- 

pression is that at least one thing 

the depression has done has been 

to stimulate a keen appreciation and 
desire for work. 

This is a splendid and construe- 
tive urge, and many a time, as I 
have turned down someone whom I 
knew would have made a valuable 
person on our staff, I have wished 
that a few of those of our organize- 
tion who accepted indifferently and 
as a routine matter, the assurance 
of their jobs, with no attempt to 
cultivate their opportunities, could 
sit there with me. Every worker is 
vitally affected by what he can get 
out of his job. His standard of liv- 
ing, with all that it implies of leisure, 
self-improvement, travel, financial 


security, and, not the least of all, 
the satisfaction and pleasure of ac- 





The Key 


To Successful 


Personnel Management 


complishment, flow from his job. 
And yet, all too few understand 
that the agricultural principle that 
you can’t get more out of land un- 
less you put more into it, applies to 
any job. 

I have seen on many occasions, 
someone put on a job who put such 
interest, thoughtfulness and enthu- 
siasm into it, that the job would 
become emphasized in the organiza- 
tion, and gain importance in the es- 
timation of the other employees. 
But when that incumbent was pro- 
moted, the job he left would dimin- 
ish to the size of the new inecum- 


YES 


W ell- groomed, 
neatly but 
conservatively 
dressed, this 
young lady very 
closely approxi- 
mates, in the 
author’s opinion, 
the traits of 
bearing, intelli- 
gence, cheerful- 
ness, initiative, 
and judgment so 
essential in the 
successful bank 
employee. 


Ewing 
Galloway 


bent. Most of the internal manage- 
ment problems of a bank are really, 
in their essence, personnel problems. 
Of the two choices, I would much 
prefer a good man and a poor sys- 
tem to a good system and a poor 
man, because the good man will out- 
balance the poor system and prob- 
ably improve the system—but the 
good system will probably sink to 
the level of the poor employee. 

At the risk of being uninterest- 
ingly expansive, I would like to 
chart some of the fundamentals 
which I have learned to look for in 
a prospective employee. The most 
skilled and intelligent management 
ean do little more than draw out 
and develop the inherent elements 
in its personnel. It cannot supply 
dleficiencies. Therefore, it is doubly 
important that the personnel officer 
be critical and informed as a buyer 
of human values; for they will 
eventually establish the rate of 
operating costs, the quality of in- 
vestments, the good will of the pub- 
lie, and the stockholder’s equities. 


Health — Appearance — Bearing 


The first matter of importance is 
one that should be most easily dis- 
cerned, being externally apparent: 
health, appearance, bearing. They 
are admittedly basic indices. I once 
had a buxom teacher of dramatic 
expression interview me for a job. 
She had clear skin, bright eyes, the 
ability to smile, aliveness, but her 
idea of what she might be able to 
do in the bank was most vague. A 
person with those characteristics is 
most likely to be a very satisfactory 
employee if she has some inclination 
for the work to be done. 

Clothing, while a major portion 
of the scenic presentation of the 
prospective employee, may, if too 
costly or in poor taste, indicate from 


a certain standpoint the undesir- 
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Since character determines in large measure 
any employee’s success and efficiency, it 
is a practical precaution to look for indi- 
cations of that character in the applicant. 


By G. W. ALLAN 


Manager of Operations and Personnel, 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ability of the person. I recently 
interviewed an attractive young 
woman, graduate of a local univer- 
sity, desirous of getting a secretarial 
position with our bank. She was 
modishly dressed, but her hat, while 
not large, raked down and com- 
pletely covered her right eye. She 
may have been using that means of 
concealing a lost eye—but it ap- 
peared rather flirty. 


I know of one girl employee who 
apparently uses the job she is on to 
wear out her old party dresses— 
velvets, satins, sleeveless creations, 
and so on. She dependably turns 
out more work than an ordinary 
chain gang—but the idiosyncracy, 
shall I eall it, precludes her useful- 
ness elsewhere. Which calls to mind 
another young woman who, after 
some years of service, developed a 
complex for dresses like sausage- 
skins. Fortunately, she spends her 
time ensconced behind a billing ma- 
chine, but when she moves about 
through other departments, there 
are more or less errors precipitated 
among observant batch runners and 
others—thus affecting operating ex- 
penses adversely. I have not yet 
mustered up confidence to deal with 
this situation and could use advice 
to advantage. 


In this connection, I am some- 
times baffled by the pictures of ap- 
plicants which we require to be at- 
tached to our application form, 
when filed. Bathing suit pictures 
and coy poses, although diverting, 
receive a doubtful rating. And I 
notice that young men like to at- 
tach a newspaper picture, if pos- 
sible. 

I searcely know of a single ele- 
ment more convincing than what I 
have termed ‘‘bearing’’. Confidence, 
poise, energy, self-respect, and re- 
spect and consideration for others, 
are most often tabbed here. 
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The French salutation equivalent 
to our ‘‘How do you do?”’ is ‘‘How 
do you carry yourself’’. It is a good 
question to ask-one’s self. Posture— 
walking, standing, or sitting—tells 
me in a quick summary what is 
generally vielded in detail by obser- 
vation of color (skin, eyes, hair) 
texture, teeth, size, form and bal- 
ance of features, hands, trunk and 
limbs. 


State of mind reveals itself in 
posture: and conversely, posture in- 
duces bit by bit, inevitably, a corre- 
sponding state of mind. Check this 
yourself. 


NO! 


Even though this 
girl might be 
an efficient, in- 
telligent work- 
er, Mr. Allan 
questions wheth- 
er her type be- 
longs in a bank, 
“Personality in 
banks” may be 
desirable—but 
this particular 
kind is a distinct 
problem in per- 
sonnel manage- 
ment. 


I hired an otherwise promising 
young college boy against my better 
judgment last year as a page and 
beginner clerk—and fired him within 
two weeks. He was smart, well in- 
formed and well-connectéd. After a 
pleasant interview, I told him that 
[ would not hire him, although I 
greatly desired his grade of intelli- 
gence, because I was sure he would 
be disagreeable and lazy. Almost 
with tears in his eyes, he begged for 
the job, told me that I was mistaken, 
and asked me for my reason. He 
was reclining—or rather sprawled— 
in the chair, his clothes were good 
but mussy. However, his will and 
mind were in sharp contrast to his 
inert body, so I finally gave him the 
job. Within the following two weeks, 
after a score of reports of neglect of 
duties and ‘‘smart aleck’’ business, 
I called him into my office and let 
him go. I thoroughly feel that it 
was and will be helpful to that boy 
to have received the jolt. 

Needless to say, sickness consti- 
tutes a major problem in operating 
a bank. Anyone having had experi- 
ence in this field knows what it is, 














1 Health, Appearance, 
Bearing 


Sickly employees are expensive 
employees. Clothing may be an 
indication of the person’s char- 
acter. Bearing often tells the 
story of confidence, poise, energy. 
self-respect, and _ respect for 
others. 


2 Motives 


The true reason for seeking the 
job (if it can be uncovered) is 
an important key to the appli- 
cant’s chances for success. 


Points To Be Checked 


In Interviewing Job Applicants 


3 Attitude 


Willingness to be taught and a 
desire to help others are sterling 
qualities. 


4 Energy 


One energetic person will some- 
times act as a pace-maker for a 
whole department. 


3 Intelligence 


Mentality and education are fac- 
tors, as is also personality, (in- 
cluding responsiveness, imagi- 
nation, power of expression, and 
sense of humor). 





6 Initiative 


Attentiveness, perception of op- 
portunities, and acceptance of 
responsibility, when tempered 
with intelligence, mean an almost 
certain climb up the ladder. 


7 Judgment 
This is an essential quality in 


anyone who hopes to assume a 
position of responsibility. 


& Leadership 
Headship may be conferred upon 
a person, but leadership is a 
thing that must be won. 





during ordinary cold and grippe 
epidemics, to have, on a busy day, 
report after report come in early, of 
absence among tellers or technical 
workers and requests for replace- 
ments. Under ordinary cirecum- 
stances a check will reveal that ab- 
sences because of sickness among sev- 
eral hundred employees will, over a 
given period, be narrowed down to 
a fairly small group who are 
chronic. Women, of course, are away 
for this cause oftener than men. 


Motives 


One of my first objectives is to 
discover the motive of the applicant. 
It may seem queer, but having spent 
some 25 years in a bank myself, I 
am always curious to know why 
someone else wants to get into one. 
I have turned up a number of good 
potential mail carriers, auto me- 
chanics, and pedagogues trying to 
get a job in the bank. Others have 
a general idea that the background 
of money and investments is some- 
thing that will gradually be ab- 
sorbed by some vague legerdemain 
or process of osmosis, if one pulls 
an adding machine handle long 
enough. 

I find that the best way to dis- 
cover motives is to present to the 
applicant a deliberately pessimistic 
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and difficult picture of the possibili- 
ties of progress in a bank. If he 
eomes back with some determination, 
you will soon discover his real mo- 
tive—and what is also important, he 
ean’t blame you afterwards. If his 
motive does not include a desire to 
succeed as success goes in a bank, 
through the barb-wire entaglements 
of hard work, study, delay, disci- 
pline, and the understanding of 
organization team work, he will, 
sooner or later, be as useful as a 
gun-shy dog in quail season. 


Attitude 


I would rate as superior an un- 
feigned desire to be teachable 
through personal experience, per- 
sonal observation, and personal con- 
tacts—as well as through the media 
of available literature and the estab- 
lished educational organizations. No 
less rating would I give to the at- 
titude expressed in the desire to be 
universally helpful and considerate 
te inferiors as well as to superiors. 
I would defy anyone to find a radi- 
eal, or one given to a spirit of sabo- 
tage, where such a blend is found. 

A month or so ago, the manager 
of our City Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment reported to me that one of the 
boys, a part-time university student 
working on a posting job, was list- 


less and falling down badly on the 
job. The manager reported that he 
understood that the boy’s father was 
nagging him to leave school—and 
that he was discouraged. With some 
curiosity, I decided to call up the 
father and get the facts. I nego- 
tiated the interview as diplomati- 
cally as possible and the father 
really appreciated my interest. 

‘‘Why, the trouble,’’ he said, 
‘‘with him is, he’s in love’’. It 
seemed that he had told the boy that 
he couldn’t make the grade with 
three simultaneous interests of 
school, work and love, and that he’d 
have to give up one of them. | 
asked him if he would give me a 
chance to fix it up and he turned the 
job over to me with some gusto. 

When I called the boy down to 
see me, he came as if he had an 
anvil on each foot and was on his 
way to the dock. I came immedi- 
ately to the point by asking him 
about his girl and whether he eared 
enough for her to marry her. He 
‘*sure did’’. 

‘*Well,’’ 1 said, ‘‘I’ve been talk- 
ing to your father a little and he 
told me that you and I ean fix this 
matter up together. The way it looks 
to me is that you can’t get married 
and get anywhere, unless you make 


(Continued on page 500 
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| Insurance Protection 


For Loans 


7. A Contractor 


A building contractor is exposed to liabilities of many types, some of 
them peculiar to his profession. Only a survey will disclose any 
inherent weakness in the individual contractor’s insurance program. 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


OW do you check these insur- 
H ance surveys, obtained from 

our borrowers, to determine 
their worth?’’ inquired Wilbur 
Smith, one of the directors of the 
Universal Trust Company, during a 
meeting of the loan committee, of 
Harold Tierney, the bank’s vice 
president responsible for evolving 
the plan of his banking institution 
in requesting insurance surveys 
from its various borrowers. 

“I maintain a list of insurance 
coverages, a rather complete list,’’ 
responded Mr. Tierney. ‘‘It’s a sort 
of self-made insurance directory. I 
check the coverages listed on the 
insurance inventory, with my list. 
Or sometimes, with the help of an 
insurance man, I select from my list 
of recorded coverages those which 
should be carried by a well-insured 


‘business owner, in connection with 


his particular type of activity and 
financial responsibilities. 

“For instance, this insurance 
survey before us, prepared for 
Moran Brothers, building contrac- 
tors, was checked with the list of 
coverages, which I have assembled, 
with the help of my assistant, Mr. 
Charlie Williams. In fact, here is 
a list of insurance coverages, which 
should be considered by the well- 
insured contractor : 

Automatic Builder’s Risk—Fire, Tor- 

nado, Hail, Riot, Explosion, Air- 
eraft Property Damage 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Contractor’s Public Liability 
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Hartford, Conn., Insurance Authority 


Contractor’s Protective Liability 

Contractual Liability 

Contractor’s Property Damage 

Teams Property Damage 

Automobile Property Damage 

Hired Car—Liability and Property 
Damage 

Trailer—Liability and Property Dam- 
age 

Automobile Non-Ownership Public 
Liability and Property Damage 

Steam Boiler 

Safe Burglary 

Paymaster Robbery 

Inside Hold-up 

Messenger Hold-up 

Forgery Bonds 

Fidelity ._Bonds 

Bid Bonds 

Performance Bonds 

Maintenance Bonds 

License and Permit Bonds 

Malicious Damage 

Contractor’s Equipment Floater 

Personal and Business Life Insurance 

Personal and Business Accident In- 


surance 








‘*Did you find, Mr. Tierney, that 
the contractor carried all of the 
insurance coverages on your list?”’ 

** Essentially, yes,’’ responded Mr. 
Tierney. ‘‘We did make an im- 
provement in his payroll hold-up 
insurance. We also suggested—in 
fact, almost insisted—that he extend 
his automatic builders risk fire insur- 
ance to include riot insurance. In 
fact, it was suggested that he attach 
the additional hazards endorsement 
to all of his automatic reporting fire 
insurance builder’s risk policies, 
which would give him additional 
protection for builder’s risk losses 
produced by riot, explosion, tornado, 
hail, and falling aircraft. 

**These combination endorsements 
are inexpensive and important. They 
circumvent the possibility of total 
losses. There is still another hazard 
which can be insured against, by 
means of another endorsement— 
malicious damage or vandalism. If 
the contractor is experiencing or 
anticipating labor troubles, this type 
of insurance is important, as a riot 
contract does not insure against acts 
of vandalism, or malicious mischief, 
excepting bombing, which comes 
under the head of explosions. I 
know one contractor who lost heavily 
on a job when his men went on a 
serious strike and bad feelings de- 
veloped. They ruined all the plumb- 
ing in the building with poured 
concrete. Such a contingency can 
only be insured against through 
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Complete Protection For Contractors 


(The contractor who desires to be completely insured should consider the 


following coverages. 


*Automatic Builders Risk—Fire. 
Tornado, Hail, Riot, Explo- 
sion, Aircraft Property Damage 

*Workmen’s Compensation 

*Contractor’s Public Liability 

*Contractor’s Protective Liability 

*Contractual Liability 

Contractor’s Property Damage 

*Teams Public Liability 

*Teams Property Damage 

*Automobile Public Liability 

*Automobile Property Damage 

*Hired Car—Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage 

Trailer—Liability and Property 
Damage 

Automobile Non-Ownership 
Public Liability and Property 
Damage 


The starred policies should be on his “‘must”’ list.) 


Steam Boiler 

Safe Burglary 

Paymaster Robbery 

Inside Hold-up 

Messenger Hold-up 

Forgery Bonds 

Fidelity Bonds 
*Bid Bonds 

*Performance Bonds 
Maintenance Bonds 

License and Permit Bonds 
Malicious Damage 

Contractor’s Equipment Floater 
Personal and_ Business Life 
Insurance 


Personal and Business Accident 
Insurance 


eaten remem eeSGe a SETS NANTES 2 A NE EA SS 


malicious damage insuranee. And 
the only way to arrange for protec- 
tion of this nature is to purchase a 
riot insurance policy and ask that 
it be extended at an additional rate 
to malicious damage. A $500 de- 
ductible amount from each loss is 
mandatory.”’ 

‘You hear a great deal about 
retrospective rating in connection 
with compensation risks—would that 
new insurance scheme apply to 
compensation insurance carried by 
a contractor ?’’ 

**Only on larger risks involving a 
sizable premium, and in states 
where retrospective rating is per- 
mitted.”’ 

**T note that you checked the con- 
tractor’s personal insurance, in the 
way of life and accident insurance,”’ 
spoke up Harvey Patterson, another 
director of the bank. 

**Yes, and I do so particularly in 
each instance,’’ replied Mr. Tierney. 
‘*When an individual is an active 
head of a concern, or a business, such 
as Mr. Moran the contractor, his 
own personality and ability is such 
an important factor that I do not 
believe we should extend any siz- 
able loans without knowing whether 
the individual is properly insured 
with life and accident insurance We 
don’t know what claims might de- 
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velop against his estate. In many 
instances, we demand business life 
and accident insurance, with the 
borrowing firm named as beneficiary, 
and in exceptional instances, busi- 
ness life and accident insurance with 


our bank named direct as_bene- 
ficiary.”’ 
‘“*Exeellent credit protection,’’ 


conceded Mr. Patterson. 
‘‘Furthermore, with this contrac- 
tor,’’ Mr. Tierney, ‘‘we have gone 
a step further, and are asking him 
to submit to us a description of the 
kinds of insurance he is carrying on 
each. construction job involving 
$50,000 or more. I consider this 
insurance checkup with a contractor 
quite important. As a business oper- 
ator, he is different from a merchant, 
or a manufacturer, who maintains a 
permanent business usually at a 
definite location, where his various 
financial contingencies can be in- 
sured, but a contractor is undertak- 
ing new construction with attendant 
new liability at various locations, 
under various sets of circumstances, 
and while he may be properly in- 
sured, so far as his own equipment 
is concerned, and employees and his 
own life—it has been proven that he 
ean go broke if he fails to adequately 
insure the particular jobs in which 
he is engaging. So, in addition to 
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submitting a list of his regular in. 
surance coverages, which I will 
check up with the list I have pre. 
pared, I have suggested that he also 
have the coverages applying to these 
different jobs be gone over by the 
same insurance expert who prepared 
his original insuranee survey. Fur- 
thermore, to consult me on the sub- 
ject—so I ean check also.’’ 

**T never realized before,’’ spoke 
up Harvey Patterson, the bank’s 
director, ‘‘how comprehensive a job 
it is to be adequately insured. I’m 
going to look into my own business.”’ 

‘Let me make a_ suggestion,” 
interjected Mr. Tierney. ‘‘ First, let 
me have a list of the different kinds 
of insurance you are now carrying 
and I will check up on your various 
insurance coverages, and see if you 
have overlooked any important 


forms of protection, such as con- F 


tingent business interruption insur- 
ance, or rental value, water damage, 
legal liability, or whatever insur- 
ance, in my opinion, might be essen- 
tial to your particular business. 
Then as the next step, I would urge 
you to have an insurance inventory 
prepared. ’’ 

** Will it cost me anything to have 
this done?”’ 

*‘No, any 


competent agent or 








eee ee 


broker in this country should be able | 


to make a complete and accurate in- 
surance survey for you, with the in- 
formation and training available to 
him, along with the assistance of any 
specialty men which the insurance 
companies will provide. If you have 
any doubt as to the ability of any 
local insurance men, you can submit 
the survey provided, at a fee for 
review, to certain professional indi- 
viduals and organizations which 


perme ee 


<r. 2 


engage in this sort of thing, or any | 


insurance company carrying a siz- 
able amount of your insurance, will 
lend you assistance. 

‘Most of the larger insurance 
companies have published survey 
blanks which enable any intelligent 
agent to at least make a fairly satis- 
factory survey. Then the agents who 
do not represent insurance com- 
panies furnishing such facilities, can 
buy well prepared insurance inven- 
tory blanks from agents’ supply 
houses. 

‘‘These blanks, or plans of risk 
analysis, usually list the essential 
forms of insurance which the agent 
checks against the particular busi- 
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ness being analyzed. The more com- 
plete plans then have a series of 
questions relative to various divi- 
sions comprising the activity of the 
business—such as_ transportation, 
legal liability, criminal loss possi- 
bilities, material damage responsibil- 
ities, plant inspection, and earnings. 

‘“The man for whom the insurance 
survey is being prepared is usually 
asked to list all automobiles, tractors, 
trailers, and trucks owned, giving 
the purehase price, listing any 
chattel mortgages, explaining where 
such equipment is maintained, 
whether in the property owner’s own 
garage or elsewhere. There are 
questions relative to the personnel, 
such as inquiring whether the em- 
ployees use their own cars in the 
business, or ever go aboard boats in 
their line of employment. The sur- 
vey inquires as to whether any cars 
are ever borrowed for use in the 
business, and whether the operations 
are periodical or seasonal. The sub- 
ject of foreign shipments is ana- 
lyzed, also contract work. Inquiry is 
made as to advertising signs located 
away from the premises. The insur- 
ance man even finds it important to 
know whether the business man 
sponsored an athletic team or some 
unusual advertising method. There 
is a detailed questionnaire relative 
to the handling of the company’s 
payroll. With such detailed cross 
examination, by printed questions, 
even the average insurance agent 
should be able to turn out a prac- 
tical insurance survey, though I 
highly recommend not merely a 
mechanical inventory but preferably 
one prepared by one of the more 
competent agents, brokers, or profes- 
sional insurance counselors, if avail- 
able—one who can think beyond the 
mere names of the policies them- 
selves, as we have discovered in the 
previous insurance inventories re- 
viewed on behalf of our various 
borrowers. 

“To show how these things work 
out,’’ Vice-President Tierney con- 
tinued, ‘‘our contractor friend be- 
came intensely interested in insur- 
ance, following our checkup, and 
being insurance-minded, he got to 
talking with a property owner who 
wanted him to move a small build- 
ing from one location to another. 
This business man had constructed 
a small building fifteen years ago, 
at a cost of $15,000. He erected the 
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“From the specific way in which this survey is developed—individualizing the analysis 
to this one contractor—I judge that you discover different insurance situations in 
connection with each borrower, which are not general in their treatment.” 


building on leased ground, and the 
terms of his lease were that he was 
to remove the building when the 
lease expired. He and the contrac- 
tor got to talking about insurance, 
and the contractor asked him what 
amount he was insuring the build- 
ing for, and on looking up his 
policy, the owner found that it was 
insured for the present replacement 
value. This was wrong because no 
insurance company, in the event of 
a loss, would pay this property 
owner any more than the building 
was worth to the owner, because of 
the fact that the structure would 
have to be removed when the lease 
expired. In other words, if the lease 
still had a year to run, the building 
eould only be insured for one- 
fifteenth of its original cost, less 
depreciation, for the owner of the 
land had no interest in the property 
at all, only the lessee. If his build- 
ing were destroyed by fire two years 
or so before the lease expired—he 
wouldn’t have reconstructed the 
building just for two years’ use. Of 
course, if the building were insured 
in the joint interest of both prop- 
erty owner and land owner, it would 
be different, but the land owner was 
wholly disinterested and the lessee 
knew positively he had to remove 
the building the moment the lease 
expired. Therefore, the insurable 


interest was only what it was worth 
to him. So for fifteen years, this 
man was over-insured—something 
which an insurance inventory or 
survey would have detected and 
corrected.’’ 

**From the specific way in which 
this survey is developed—individ- 
ualizing the analysis to this one 
eontractor’s problems—I judge that 
you discover different insurance 
situations in connection with each 
borrower, which are not general in 
their treatment, do you not, Mr. 
Tierney ?’’ was the next query from 
another director. 

**T do,’’ came the response, ‘‘and 
that is why I make it a point to 
maintain a complete list of all in- 
surance coverages and my assistant 
endeavors to keep this as up-to-date 
as possible. I have had the experi- 
ence in some instances, of asking a 
borrower, after reviewing his insur- 
ance inventory, if he had considered 
a certain coverage, such as side- 
track legal liability. This resulted 
in the discovery that this phase of 
liability was overlooked by the 
agent preparing the insurance in- 
ventory, though as a rule, those in- 
ventories are quite thoroughly done, 
and their real service is in the 
ability of the author to carefully 
appraise the assured’s particular 
needs. 


¢é 


(Continued on page 494) 
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Income 
Increased 
On Fore- 
closed 


Property 





N FORECLOSED property, 
the Meriden Savings Bank 
of Meriden, Connecticut, has 
increased its income more than 
$1,000 a week, or approximately 
$60,000 a year, by remodeling and 
adding modern improvements. 
Investments in remodeling have 
actually returned 25 to 50% and 
the old loans have again become 
rated at full value on the bank’s 


books. 
The work of remodeling and 
modernizing old homes, business 


blocks, and other property has been 
in charge of Arthur J. Budd, real 
estate officer of the bank. 

Without the eonfidenee which 
President John G. Nagel showed in 
the work, the increased income could 
never have been accomplished, the 
real estate officer believes. President 
Nagel allowed Mr. Budd to eut red 
tape to the minimum to get work 
done. 

Many of the buildings which the 
bank was foreed to take over on 
mortgage, appeared hopeless at 
first, but they are now producing 
twice and three times and even more 
income as a result of the improve- 
ments made. 

It seemed almost always true that 
the persons who had neglected to 
keep their buildings in a good state 
of repair, were the first ones who 
had to eall it quits and allow the 
bank to assume the responsibility of 
ownership. 

About four years ago, Mr. Budd 
became the real estate officer of the 
bank. This position at first was 
mostly that of finding tenants for 
the unoccupied buildings and then 
trying to collect the rents. 

This very experience, hewever, 
offered the real estate officer a fine 
chance to learn why certain prop- 


erties were difficult to rent and why 
some of the properties were not 
wanted at all. 

From the persons who answered 


classified advertisements for rents 
and also those persons who saw 
signs on the property, the real 


estate officer soon learned why some 
persons came, saw, and went away. 

Some of the properties did not 
pay the earrying charges such as 
taxes, insurance, and interest on the 
loans. The problem then was 
whether to take the loss or to try 
to recover through proper manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Budd saw one sign in the real 
estate market which offered a hope. 
He noticed that if he had an apart- 
ment which was in fairly good con- 
dition he eould rent it quickly. But 
only a small part of the foreclosed 
property contained apartments. 


So he decided he would make 
apartment houses out of the old 
Colonial homes which were man- 


sions in their best days, but were 
suited for only low-class rooming 
houses in their present condition. 

Old 12- and 14-room Colonial 
mansions were cut up into three- 
room apartments. Incomes on such 
buildings increased from as low as 
$400 a year to $5,200 a year. 

Very few persons want to rent 
hopeless old homes with Victorian 
bath rooms, the real estate officer 
learned. And the persons who would 
put up with this antiquated way of 
living, were not the kind to pay 
their rent very regularly. 

How to improve these properties 
without spending too much money, 
was the big problem, of course. The 
bank could hire architects, contrac- 
tors, and engineers to do the work, 
it is true, but after receiving a few 
bids on such work, it was found 
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some other method would be needed. 





The estimates were altogether too 
high. 

Looking over the books of the 
bank, the real estate officer learned 
there were a great number of prac- 
tical building tradesmen who owed 
the bank for interest, rent, and other 
charges, simply because there was a 
building slump. 

The best workmen of this group 
were hired to go to work, and most 
of them were more than willing to 
have a part of their pay taken out 
to meet payments which were due 
or overdue at the bank. 

Mr. Budd then became more of a 
practical builder than a banker. He 
spent most of his time in the field 
rather than in the bank. Close 
supervision was given to all of the 
jobs undertaken. The real estate 
officer would visit each remodeling 
job as many as four or five times a 
day. 

Fighting prohibitive costs was the 
real estate officer’s problem at all 
times. He explained this problem 
frankly to the workers, and the prac- 
tical building tradesmen often of- 
fered the solution of many such 
problems which puzzled the real 
estate officer. 

How well Mr. Budd has succeeded 
in his relationship with these work- 
ers, is shown by the organization of 
the employees in a Budd club. A 
vacant store was furnished by the 
employees and they are glad to pay 
dues to an organization of this kind. 

Through gradual improvements, 
Budd now has a record of rent ng 
95% of the buildings which the bank 
is carrying on its books. There is 
not a single instance in which the 
improvements have not been justi- 
fed from every angle which the 
bank officers may look at it. The 
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buildings are paying their way and 
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retiring the loans. 

Because of the experience in the 
improvements of its own buildings, 
through the supervision of the real 
estate officer, the bank has been able 
to better handle many of the prop- 
erties held in trust. The same 
methods which have increased the 
income on the bank properties, have 
been used to increase the income on 
trust properties. 

Prospective renters do not argue 
about clean and smooth floors, shin- 
ing bathrooms and spotless walls and 
ceilings, the real estate officer soon 
found out. And the persons who like 
cleanliness and modern advantages 
are most likely to pay their rent. 
The turnover of tenants is not so 
great either. 

An illustration may not be amiss. 
In the business district of Meriden, 
the bank was forced to take over a 
property on which the loan was 
$25,000. The property consisted of 
a four-story store building in front 
and a three-family tenement build- 
ing in the rear. 

After looking over the rear build- 
ing, it was first thought that tearing 
down the build:ng was advisab!e. 
Not one of the tenements was rented. 

The real estate officer, however, 
noticed the main essentials such as 
foundation, walls and roof were 
sound. So why tear down the build- 
ing? 

Mr. Budd believed he ought to 
try to make the property in the 
rear pay some income. 

First, the building was painted on 
the outside. Inside, the plaster was 
pulled away where necessary and 
dirty old plumbing ripped out. The 
yard between the store building and 
the tenement building, filled with 


(Continued on page 495) 
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Never before in the his- 
tory of banking, has the 
modernization of fore- 
closed properties been 
so important as now. 
It turns liabilities into 
paying assets, as demon- 
strated by this story of 
a successful program. 


By DON H. ABBOTT 








Public Confidence 
Has NOT Been Restored 


We Must Create 


A Practical Understanding 


OT so long ago American 
bankers received a _ rude 


awakening. Chiefly because 
of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, a number of banks, along with 
other business houses, were forced 
to close their doors. Immediately 
there descended a veritable storm of 
absurd accusations, unjust criticisms 
and abuse upon all banks and bank- 
ers. This was to be expected, of 
eourse, for banking, like other lines 
of business, naturally has its oppor- 
tunistic enemies. 

However, the alacrity with which 
those accusations and _ criticisms 
were swallowed, hook, line and 
sinker, by the public was a decided 
jolt to the banker. It became quite 
evident that the public lacked real 
confidence in American banking— 
despite the fact that by far the 


greater number of banks remained 
absolutely sound throughout those 
trying times, and despite the years 
of efficient, faithful service which 
banking had rendered to the Ameri- 
ean people. 

This was a surprise to most bank- 
ers—a very natural surprise, for the 
average person would be inclined to 
believe that a faithful and efficient 
rendition of service over a long pe- 
riod of time would be the best pos- 
sible means of instilling lasting con- 
fidence in the public mind. However, 
such a situation contained no great 
element of surprise to anyone famil- 
iar with public relations and human 
psychology. One primary fact al- 
ways stands out clearly in such a 
consideration—before there can be 
real confidence there must be per- 
feet understanding. 


‘Whispering campaigns” result from mis-information—or from the lack of 
information. The lack of accurate banking information makes business execu- 
tives (as well as savings depositors) ready purveyors and recipients of damag- 


ing statements about banks. 
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Of Banking 


There was no real understanding 
of banking in the publie mind, con- 
sequently there could be no real 
confidence. The public did not have 
facts with which to compare the mis- 
information and downright lies 
broadeast at that time. 

At this point, of course, you may 
be thinking: ‘‘What has this past 
history to do with the present? Pub- 
lie confidence has been restored to 
banking hasn’t it? Look at the in- 
crease in deposits in banks through- 
out the country.’’ 

At first thought that may seem 
logical. However, to any banker 
who really contacts the general pub- 
lice—not just a few of his depositors 
or a few fellow bankers or club 
members—to the banker who is 
really familiar with public opinion, 
and who has an even slight knowl- 
edge of psychology, there can be no 
such ignorance of the fact that pub- 
lie confidence has not been restored. 

In the first place, it is impossible 
to restore that which has never 
existed. And there certainly has 


— 


nee 


never existed sufficient understand- | 


ing of banking among the public to 
warrant even the most blindly op- 
timistic banker 
the public had real confidence in 
banking. 

The truth of the matter, distaste- 
ful as it may be, is that a lot of the 
so-called confidence which has sup- 
posedly been restored to banking to- 
day is merely the usual temporary 
apathy—the temporary lack of ex- 
citement on the part of the public 


in the belief that | 


SUT ERTIES 


paromy 24; 


when things are running smoothly. 7 


And a large part of this so-called 
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This is the most coura- 
geous statement on the 
truth of the present 
situation yet written. 
It should be read and 
re-read by every bank 
director and officer in 
these United States. 


By R. E. DOAN 


Director of Public Relations, The Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


restored confidence is unquestion- 
ably a reliance on the provisions of 
the FDIC, not on bankers, banks, 
or banking. 

Surely we cannot feel secure when 
our very business existence depends 
almost wholly upon a continuation 
of public apathy and reliance in an 
outside agency. What we, as bank- 
ers, want is public confidence in 
banks, in bankers, in American 
banking in general. By no stretch 
of the imagination can we rest satis- 
fied until we do have such confidence 
—real confidence based upon under- 
standing—confidence in us as bank- 
ers, in our institutions, in our prin- 
ciples and our aims. 

Unquestionably, the job still re- 
mains for us to inform, educate, and 
secure the confidence of the public. 
It remains today as surely as it did 
before and during the banking crisis. 
In this connection, let me suggest 
that it is incorrect and dangerous 
to speak of the banking crisis as 
something definitely past. 

Whether we care to admit it or 
not, the so-called banking crisis was 
but one critical period in a long ill- 
ness which is certainly not over yet. 
The patient—our American banking 
system—has not fully recovered. It 
is still subject to further infection 
from many soureces—chiefly from 
the virus of misinformation and 
downright lies still being circulated 
by ignorant or selfishly inclined 
individuals and groups who are 
working upon an uninformed public 
to inflame class hatred and who are 
using the banker as the goat. 

Unless we bankers take an active 
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instead of a passive interest, unless 
we make generous use of the anti- 
septic of proper public relations, 
our American banking system will 
go down under hasty, ill-advised 
legislation and its natural accom- 
paniment, further encroachment 
upon legitimate banking fields by 
government agen¢ies. . 

In speaking of banking legislation 
and government competition, I am 
not at this time criticizing all or any 
of the banking laws already enacted 
or the many government agencies 
eompeting directly or indirectly 
with banking today. Neither am I 
offering a criticism of the present 
Administration nor of our legis- 
lators for their part in what has 
taken place in the banking field. 
What I am suggesting most emphati- 
cally, however, is that indications 
tend to show that banking legisla- 
tion is not finished, government in 
banking is not yet eliminated, nor 
is it barred from further advances. 

Today, as probably never before, 
our legislative bodies are keenly 
sensitive to public opinion. Any 
general feeling on the part of the 
publie today is very likely to result 
in legislative action tomorrow. The 
pertinent part of this is the fact 
that today public opinion regarding 
banking is not based upon factual 
information. Instead, it is still 
based upon the misinformation and 
lies which opportunistic, short- 
sighted, self-seeking individuals and 
groups have been, and still are, feed- 
ing to an uninformed public in 
generous mouthfuls. 

I could, of course, cite numerous 


‘leaders and 





surveys of public opinion to show 
the feeling of the American people 
toward bankers, banks, and banking 
in general. Here are but two: Not 
so long ago the Nationa] Industrial 
Conference Board sent question- 
naires to newspaper and farm jour- 
nal editors throughout the country. 
One of the questions asked was: 
‘*Would public opinion in your com- 
munity favor government taking 
over the banking system?’’ Out of 
the replies received from nearly 
5,000 editors, representing over 20,- 
000,000 circulation, more than 35% 
were in favor of the government 
taking over the banks. 

Similarly, a questionnaire sent to 
ministers, rabbis, denominational 
theological seminary 
students throughout the country 
brought nearly 20,000 replies. In 
answer to the question: ‘‘Do you 
favor a system of private ownership 
of banks, under government regula- 
tion (instead of a system of social- 
ized banking as a public service) ?’’ 
over 35% indicated a preference for 
socialization of the banks, and over 
25% were in doubt. Considering 
these replies, it is well to keep in 
mind that far smaller minorities 
than 35% have often overidden a 
majority in matters of social or 
economic importance in history. 
And, in addition to those who 
favored socialization of banking, it 
is well to remember that a sizable 
percentage were still in doubt—they 
could be swayed in either direction. 

I do not believe it is necessary to 
cite additional surveys, or to men- 
tion the names of individuals and 


What we want is public confi- 


dence in banks, in bankers, in 


American banking in general 


—confidence based upon 


UNDERSTANDING. 








groups who are utilizing the spoken 
and printed word to further inflame 
a misinformed public against bank- 
ing. What I must point out, how- 
ever, is that there is an unfriendly 
feeling in the public mind and that, 
although it is not at present mili- 
tant, this feeling is nevertheless 
dangerous. In many _ cases _it 
amounts to a hatred of banks and 
bankers; in others it is merely a 
doubt of banks and bankers. In 
either case, whether it be hate or 
doubt, such feeling furnishes an 
altogether too fertile field for the 
seeds of discontent constantly being 
sown—seeds which, if permitted to 
grow, will most certainly result in 
additional destructive banking legis- 
lation. 
Let us realize that public rela- 
tions is not just a new-fangled name 
» for advertising. Neither is it merely 
the job of getting nice publicity 
items into the newspapers. It in- 
cludes far more than either or both 
of these. Bank public relations is 
vitally concerned with everything 
which in any way touches upon the 
relations of banking with the public. 
Let us glance over the scope of 
bank public relations interests in a 
necessarily brief and very general 
way. It is concerned not only with 
such things as advertising and pub- 
licity, but even more with personnel, 
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1 Before there can be real 
confidence, there must be perfect 
understanding. 


2 Public confidence in bank- 
ing has not been restored. 


3 The public has never had 
real confidence in banking be- 
cause the public has never had a 
real understanding of banking. 


4 The truth of the matter, 
distasteful as it may be, is that a 
lot of the so-called confidence 
which has supposedly been re- 
stored to banking today is merely 
the usual temporary apathy—the 
temporary lack of excitement on 
the part of the public when things 
are running smoothly. 


The Truth Without Sugar Coating 


5 A large part of the so-called 
restored confidence is a reliance 
on the FDIC—not on bankers, 
banks or banking. 


6 Surely we cannot feel secure 
when our very business existence 
depends almost wholly upon a 
continuation of public apathy 
and reliance in an outside agency. 


7 Let us face the fact that 
America loves a fighter and sus- 
pects the men who remain silent 
under fire. 


8 Let us come out in the open 
and make full use of every pos- 
sible means to tell the true story 
of banking to the American 
people. 





with individual and group contacts, 
even with routine correspondence 
and bank quarters. It is concerned 
not only with educating bank em- 
ployees in proper customer rela- 
tions, but in the proper personnel 
organization which will satisfy the 
employee and make him an active, 
enthusiastic representative of bank- 
ing. It is interested not only in 
getting out attractive statements of 
condition, but in telling more than 
the law requires in those statements. 
It is not only interested in publi- 
cizing the bank’s present services, 
but is vitally interested in the in- 
stallation of new services which will 
enable banking to more clearly and 
practically demonstrate its desire to 
aid the community and the individ- 
ual. It includes not only satisfying 
the bank’s own customers and pros- 
pective customers, but educating 
and satisfying that part of the pub- 
lic which may never become custom- 
ers of any bank. Bank public rela- 
tions interest extends into these and 
countless other fields. 

Legislation and government com- 
petition are not only clear examples 
of fields in which proper public re- 
lations effort is badly needed, but 
they are subjects of vital and pri- 
mary importance to banking today. 
Our research activity and our pub- 
lie relations policy along these lines 
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will determine whether or not 
American banking is to remain in 
the economic picture. 

Whether we discuss a national 
cooperative bank educational cam- 
paign, a statewide campaign, or in- 
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dividual effort, one point most cer- | 
tainly should be stressed at this | 


time. It is the subject of silence and 
secrecy in banking. It has become 
such a traditional and closely fol- 
lowed policy for the banker to be 
silent and secretive that this prac- 
tice is frequently carried even be- 
yond the public. 

In far too many banks today even 
the employees of the bank are in 
the dark—they have not the slight- 
est idea of the whys and wherefores 
of many bank policies. In frequent 
instances, employees are told to 
refer all inquiries to an officer. Now, 
in a very few cases this might be 
logical. In the great majority of 
cases, however, it is illogical and 
really harmful. 

An explanation of the policies of 
banking in general, and of his own 
bank in particular, to the employee 
will -enable him to 
answer questions, instead of being 
forced to either answer incorrectly 
or to admit ignorance to a customer 
or a friend—thereby further reduc- 
ing the publie’s opinion of the in- 
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Types Of Bank Changes 


What They Are—How They Are Used 


The attention given to bank adjustments during the last three years 
makes information about the types of changes of interest at this time. 


LETTER from H. E. Scott, 
A president of the First Na- 

tional Bank of Linden, Ala., 
ealled attention to the importance 
of knowing more about the different 
types of bank adjustments made in 
recent years. 

In Mr. Seott’s letter he said, ‘‘I 
have seen it stated that the First 
National Bank of Mount Olive, 
North Carolina, was changed to a 
state bank Mareh 2nd, 1936. The 
statement I read said that this was 
the first instanee of a national bank 
being changed to a state bank in 
North Carolina history. We would 
be interested in knowing, if possible, 
if other banks have made a similar 
change, and how many such changes 
there have been during the last three 
or four years. The Mount Olive 
bank is the first instance that has 
come to my attention.’’ 

An analysis of the reports made 
each month in Rand M¢Nally Bank- 
ers Monthly shows that in 1933, 8 
national banks gave up _ their 
national charters and received state 
charters. In 1934, there was 1 such 
conversion. In 1935 there were two. 


® On the other hand there were 23 
state banks which were converted 
into national banks in 1933; there 
were 16 in 1934; and 20 in 1935. 

In 1933, there were 13 private 
banks converted into state banks; in 
1934 there were two; and in 1935, 
four. 

This change in set-up is referred 
to as a ‘‘eonversion.’’ The definition 
of a conversion is ‘‘a change from 
one type of charter to the other, as 
from a state charter to a national, 
or from a national to a state, or from 
a private bank to a state or 
national.’’ 

Another word is used in describing 
a change somewhat similar, but with 
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a different set-up. This word is 
**suecession.”’ The definition of 
succession is: an organization under 
a new charter by the stockholders 
who owned a bank which gives up 
its charter and turns over its assets, 
the ereditor liabilities, and usually 
part of the liabilities to stockhold- 
ers, to the new institution. 

You will see that this definition 
describes an entirely different situa- 
tion from conversion. Usually, in a 
suecession, some of the stockholders 
are eliminated because.they are not 
willing to put up additional money 
and often, the equity of the old 
stockholders is partly lost. The 
depositors, however, are usually ful y 
protected, the stockholders being the 
ones to make the sacrifice. Of this 
type of change, there were 186 in 
1933, 155 in 1934, and 38 in 1935, 
a total of 387. ; 

As an illustration of how the suc- 
cessions took place: In 1933, 121 
eases showed a national bank suc- 
ceeding a national bank; 37 cases 
showed a state bank succeeding a 
state bank; 15 cases showed a 
national bank succeeding a state 
bank; 3 showed a state bank suc- 
ceeding a national bank; 6 showed a 
state bank succeeding a private 
bank; and 4 showed a national bank 
sueceeding a combination of a state 
and a national bank. 

In 1934, 88 national banks suc- 
ceeded national banks; 43 state 
banks succeeded state banks; 16 na- 
tional banks succeeded state banks; 
4 state banks succeeded national 
banks; 1 state bank sueceeded a 
private bank; and 3 national banks 
succeeded national and state banks 
combined. 


In 1935, the record was: 21 na- 
tionals succeeding a national; 13- 
states succeeding a state; 2 nationals 
succeeding a state; 2 states succeed- 
ing a national. 

An absorption is described as the 
acquisition of the creditor liabilities 
(not the liabilities to stockholders) 
of one bank by another with enough 
liquid assets to pay the liabilities 
assumed, under an agreement in 
which remaining assets are liqui- 
dated for the benefit of the stock- 


holders of the bank absorbed. The 
same as take-over. 
@ Sometimes a report calls the 


change a take-over and sometimes 
an-absorption. It is difficult to tell 
why one term is used in place of 
the other. An analysis of those 
reported as absorptions shows 28 in 
1933, 33 in 1934 and 10 in 1935. 

In 1933 state banks absorbed 10 
state banks; national banks absorbed 
11 state banks; state banks absorbed 
3 national banks; and 4 national 
banks absorbed other national 
banks. 

In 1934, 17 state banks abso~bed 
state banks; 1 national bank absorb- 
ed a state, 4 state banks absorbed 
national banks; and 11 national 
banks absorbed other national banks. 

In 1935, 4 state banks absorbed 
other state banks; 1 national absorb- 
ed a state; 3 states absorbed na- 
tionals; and 2 nationals absorbed 
nationals. 

In addition to this, 179 banks 
were reported as take-overs in the 
three years: 109 in 1933, 48 in 1934, 
and 22 in 1935. 

In 1933, 56 state banks took over 
state banks; 24 national banks took 
over state banks; 12 state banks took 
over national banks; 16 national 
banks took over other national 
banks; and 1 national bank took over 
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BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | three years 
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NEW BANKS 


DEFINITION OF NEW BANK—One which is opened under a new charter granted by either 
state or national authorities, without any assets or liabilities of any other bank, or one which 
opens as a private bank in Alabama, Indiana, New York, or Pennsylvania, which are the only 
states now authorizing the formation of new private banks. 
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DEFINITION OF CLOSED BANK—One which has turned over all its assets and liabilities to 
banking authorities for examination and adjustment which will terminate either in a reorgan- 
ization or a receivership. 


CLOSED BANKS 
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© 
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DEFINITION OF REOPENED BANK—One which suspended operations for a time, and is later 
given permission to operate again under the same charter as before, and usually with the 
same directors and personnel. 


REOPENED 



























4 BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 1933 1934 | 1935 | protals for 

© State bank reorganized as a state bank.................... 27 30 6 63 
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< [National bank reorganized as a national bank.............. 9 1 10 
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& DEFINITION OF REORGANIZATION—The operation of a bank under the same charter, but 
with newly elected directors and officers, often with some new capital, and all of the assets 

~ and liabilities of the old bank except a part of the liabilities to stockholders. 
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‘DEFINITION OF SUCCESSION—An organization under a new charter by the stockholders a 
own a bank which gives up its charter and turns over its assets, the creditor liabilities, 
and usually part of the liabilities to stockholders to the new institution. 
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MERGERS 


DEFINITION OF MERGER—The addition of the assets and liabilities of one bank to those of 
another, with the stockholders of the discontinued bank being given stock in the continuing 
bank, but with the identity of the one bank completely lost. 
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a combined national and a state. 
In 1934, 33 state banks took over 
state banks; 6 national banks took 
over state banks; 2 state banks took 
over national banks; and 7 national 
banks took over national banks. 

In 1935 6 state banks took over 
state banks, 7 national banks took 
over state banks; 1 state bank took 
over a national; and 8 national 
banks took over other national 
banks. 

The definition of a purchase is: 
the acquisition of all the assets of 
one bank by another for a considera- 
tion which is usually the assuming 
of the liabilities (except the liabil- 
ities to stockholders). This, of 
course, is very similar to a take-over, 
but there is a slight difference 
because the liquidation of assets not 
needed to pay the liabilities is left 
in the hands of a liquidating com- 
mittee or a liquidator appointed by 
the old bank. 

The number of changes due to 
purchase for the three years is re- 
ported as 30 in 1933, 18 in 1934, 
and 20 in 1935, or a total of 68. 

The term ‘‘change to branch’’ is 
somewhat similar to a purchase 
except that the banking office is kept 
open as a branch of the bank that 
takes it over. The definition of 
‘‘change to branch’’ is: the acquisi- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of a 
bank without an agreement as to the 
employment of the personnel, and 
for the purpose of operating the 
local office as a branch of the aequir- 
ing bank. In 1933, 98 banks were 
eliminated in this way; in 1934, 34 
banks were changed; and in 1935, 
there were 37; a total of 169 for the 
three years. 

There has always been some con- 
fusion as to the difference between 
a merger and a consolidation. The 
definition of a merger is: the addi- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of 
one bank to those of another, with 
the stockholders of the discontinued 
bank being given stock in a con- 
tinuing bank, but with the identity 
of the one bank completely lost. 

In this case, the operation con- 
tinues under the charter of one of 
the banks. In the case of a consol- 
idation, however, two banks are 
combined into a new one with a new 
charter. The definition of a con- 
solidation is: the combination of two 
or more banks into a new bank with 
a new charter, which assumes all 
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Banking Changes By States For The Years 1933, 1934 and 1935 
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TAKE-OVERS CONSOLIDATIONS 


PURCHASES 


ABSORPTIONS 


CONVERSIONS 


CHANGE TO BRANCHES 


480 


| Total for 


BANK CHANGES BY TYPES | three years 


1933 | 1934 


iT wo state banks consolidated to make a new state bank 16 


1935 





A state and a national bank consolidated to make a state bank. . 2 








A state and a national consolidated to make a national 3 











Two state banks consolidated to make a national | 1 





Two national banks consolidated to make a state........... 4 








Two national banks consolidated to make a new national 7 





ne ee Pee Eee, Tee eee eee 52 33 : 107 

DEFINITION OF CONSOLIDATION—The combination of two or more banks into a new bank 
with a new charter, which assumes all assets and liabilities of the old banks, and is owned by 
the combined list of stockholders of the old banks. 


Totals for 


BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 1933 1934 three years 


33 


1935 
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DEFINITION OF TAKE-OVER—The acquisition of the creditor liabilities (not the liabilities to 
stockholders) of one bank by another with enough liquid assets to pay the liabilities assumed, 
under an agreement in which remaining assets are liquidated for the benefit of stockholders 
of the bank taken over. Same as absorption. 


1934 | 1935 F eee 
13 5 31 


National banks purchasing SIR 5:5 5 wa ca enim e a dawn beh | 5 14 


BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 1933 


State banks purchasing other state banks........ 13 








State banks purchs peimg mational bamks..........2.ccccccces 





National banks purchasing other national banks. , 





State banks purchasing priv ate banks. . 





Totals by years. 


DEFINITION OF PURCHASE—The acquisition of all the assets of one bank by another for a 


consideration which is usually the assuming of the liabilities (except the liabilities to stock- 
holders). 


1934 | 1935 | pceale for 
17 31 


13 


BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 1933 
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National banks absorbing other national banks............. 4 
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DEFINITION OF ABSORPTION—The acquisition of the creditor liabilities (not the liabilities to 
- stockholders) of one bank by another with enough liquid assets to pay the liabilities assumed, 
under an agreement in which remaining assets are liquidated for the benefit of stockholders 

of the bank absorbed. Same as take-over. 


1934 | Totals for 


BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 1933 1985 | three years 


National banks converted into state banks......... | 11 





State banks converted into national banks 





Private banks converted into state banks d 19 





Totals by years......... . ; 19 : 26 I 89 
DEFINITION OF CONVERSION—A change from one type of charter to the other as from a 


state charter to a national, or from a national to a state, or from a private bank to a state or 
national. 


BANK CHANGES BY TYPES 5 | Potals for 


State banks made branches of other state banks............ 








State banks made branches of national banks 





National banks made branches of state banks.............. 





Private banks made branches of state banks................ | 





National ‘banks made branches of other national banks...... 





A national and a state bank combined into a branch of a state 








A national and a state bank combined into a branch of a 
national bank 


fotals by years. ae at ae 








DEFINITION OF CHANGED TO BRANCH — The acquisition of the assets oy ‘lia- 


= of a bank, for the purpose of operating the local office as a branch of the acquiring 
ank. 
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assets and liabilities of the old 
banks, and is owned by the com- 
bined list of stockholders of the old 
banks. 

In the case of a merger, one bank 
is put into another. In the case of a 
consolidation, two banks are put 
together to form another. The re. 
ports of mergers for the three years 
are: 1933, 103; 1934, 49; and 1935, 
25; total of 179. In 1933, 73 state 
banks were merged with other state 
national banks 


banks; 8 were 
merged with state banks; 12 state 
banks were merged with national 


banks; and 10 national banks were 
merged with other national banks. 

In 1934, 24 state banks were 
merged with state banks; 5 national 
banks were merged with state banks; 
11 state banks were merged with 
national banks; and 11 national 
banks were merged with other na- 
tional banks. 

In 1935, 15 state banks were 
merged with state banks; 4 national 
banks were merged with state banks; 
3 state banks were merged with 
national banks; and 3 _ national 
banks were merged with other na- 
tional banks. 

Consolidations reported are 52 for 
1933, 33 for 1934, and 22 for 1935. 
State banks again held the lead 
with 28 consolidations with other 
state banks in 1933. . That means 
that there were 28 continuing banks, 
and 28 banks eliminated. There 
were 2 national banks consolidating 
with state banks in 1933. There 
were ten state banks consolidating 
with nationals. In one ease two 
states consolidated to make a na- 
tional. In one ease, two national 
banks consolidated to make a state, 
and 10 national banks consolidated 
with 10 other nationals to continue 
as national banks. 

In 1934, 16 state banks consoli- 
dated with other state banks; 2 na- 
tional banks consolidated with state 
banks; 3 state banks consolidated 
with national banks; in 1 case, two 
state banks consolidated into a na- 
tional; in 4 cases two nationals con- 
solidated to form a state; and 7 
national banks consolidated with 
other national banks. 

In 1935, 8 state banks consolidated 
with state banks; 1 national con- 
solidated with the state; 6 state and 
6 national consolidated into na- 
tionals; in one ease, two nationals 


(Continued on page 512) 
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| By Returns From Fat Lambs 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


. 


Farm Management Specialist, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Sure income can be promoted by encourag- 
ing farmer customers to investigate the 
feeding of lambs as additional cash crop. 


HIS is a story of the lowly 
he in fact several truck 

loads of them purchased in the 
fall, on the open market, weighing 
around 50 pounds each, and costing 
about four cents a pound. They were 
sold on a seven-cent market. 

It takes only a little figuring to see 
that there is plenty of profit, even 
after deducting a normal loss from 
death of from four to eight percent. 
Of course some feeders, particularly 
those new at this game, have some 
difficulty in starting thése little lads 
and experience death losses up to 
around 20%. 

Even that is not fatal, and in 


* fact, a good profit from the feedi 


operation still remains when we ad 
up the exceptionally low grain costs. 
Wilbur Wright bought 100 lambs. 
There seemed to be some with colds, 
or shipping fever as it is often 
called. But this didn’t bother Wil- 


_ bur very much. He promptly gave 


them a dry bed in a good sized shed 
which was open on the south. 

And he didn’t stop even there. 
He had a veterinarian on the job 
and administered a little medicine 


‘which promptly straightened these 


lambs out ready for feed. It is well 
to note that comfortable: quarters 
gave the treatment a good chance to 
béecome immediately effective. 

As a result, the lambs were eat- 
ing nicely in a few days. A ration of 
ear corn and oats was supple- 
mented with soy bean hay and a 
complete mineral mixture, with salt 
on the side. Of course water was 
constantly on hand. Only two 
lambs died, at the time, with one 
‘kicking off’’ later on from some 


unknown cause. This gave a total 
death loss of only 3%, which is ex- 
ceptionally low for small shipped-in 
lambs. 

By the time the market had 
passed the seven-cent mark by a con- 
siderable margin those lambs aver- 
aged well over 80 pounds. Absolute 
figures were not kept, but it is easy 
to see the profit in this sort of an 
operation. 

Mr. Wright very materially cut 
down his bank obligations by selling 
these lambs. Besides feeding lambs, 
he raises a hundred or so pigs each 
year, and also has a nice little band 
of ewes. I have noticed that he al- 
ways docks and gelds his lambs 
when small, knowing full well that 
buck lambs and long tailed lambs as 
a rule sell at least a dollar a hundred 
pounds under the market for good 
wether and ewe lambs. This is an 
important point. 





Seven Reasons for Profit 
1 A dry bed in a well-ven- 
tilated shed. 


2 Prompt treatment 
colds appear. 


if any 


3 An ear corn and oats ration, 
with soy bean hay, a complete 
mineral mixture, and salt as sup- 
plements. 

4 Plenty of water. 

5 Dipping of all lambs. 

6 Invariable docking 
gelding. 


and 


7 Liberal pasturage when feed 
costs are high. 
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By dipping his lambs, Mr. Wright 
avoids loss by disease and so provides 
one more protection for his bank loan. 


The advantages of good sheep 
management are clearly shown in 
many bulletins which may be ob- 
tained by any one interested in the 
growing and feeding of sheep: Take 
for example Special Bulletin 141 
entitled ‘‘Sheep’’ published by the 
Agricultural College, College Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Another excellent treatise on this 
subject is Bulletin 353, entitled 
‘*Feeding Lambs on Pasture’’, by 
the Agricultural College, Lafayette, 
Indiana. A farmer can tell you 
whether his lambs are ‘‘doing’’ well 
or not, but it is seldom possible to 
obtain accurate costs of production. 
Hence there is a real advantage in 
studying Agricultural College bulle- 
tins which give accurate results of 
various methods of feeding. It 
merely then remains to duplicate 
the feeds and conditions, as out- 
lined in these College tests, in order 
to obtain similar results. 


In the bulletin from Indiana it is 
clearly demonstrated that when feed 
costs are high, it is more economical 


(Continued on page 495) 
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versations with our merchants, 
we discovered that there were 
many people in Fort Collins who 
had debts at several different stores. 
In looking over the names of some 
of these people, we realized that 
many of them were earning regu- 
larly and that, if given a definite 
plan, they might work out of their 
debts and at the same time benefit 
the bank. Accordingly we worked 
out a plan by which we could lend 
money to these people so that the 
bills at the stores could be paid. In 
order to make it an iron clad loan 
for the bank, we prepared a note, 
on the back of which are ten spaces 
for co-maker endorsements. 


y ver months ago, through con- 


® The reading matter on the back 
of the note is as follows: 

‘*For a valuable consideration, we, 
the undersigned, each for himself 
and not for the other, hereby guar- 
antee the payment of the within 
note according to its terms to the 
extent of the amount set opposite 
our respective names. In event of 
default of the maker of this note, 
we agree to pay on demand to the 
holder, each his proportionate part 
of the remaining unpaid balance 
thereof.’’ 

The merchants endorse the note 
and set opposite the endorsement 
the amount of money the bank ad- 
vances to them in payment of the 
bill for the maker of the note. Then 
each month, as we make a collection 






Merchants Guarantee Our 


Personal Loans 


By CLAUDE L. STOUT 


Executive Vice President and Cashier, Poudre Valley 
National Bank, Fort Collins, Colo. 


from the customer, the liability of 
the endorser is decreased. In case 
the notes are not fully paid, or in 
case any of them are not paid at all, 
the bank, of course, collects from 
the merchants, but in the meantime, 
the merchant has converted his bills 
receivable into cash, and can pur- 
chase more effectively and make 
other improvements in his business. 

In order to emphasize the neces- 
sity of paying these notes promptly, 
they are made with interest at the 
rate of 12% from maturity, includ- 
ing cost of collection, attorneys’ fees 
and so on. 

The proceeds of the note, of 
course, are paid to the merchants 
and not to the maker, so it is nec- 
essary to explain carefully to the 
maker of the note that this note pays 
his bill. He gets no receipt from the 
merchant, however, until his note is 
paid. The receipts are deposited with 
us, and kept with the note until the 
note has been fully paid. 

The guarantee from the customer 
is worded on the face of the note as 
follows: 

‘‘In order to create a Sinking 
Fund to meet the payment of this 
note when due, the maker hereof 
agrees to open a savings account in 


said Bank to the numbered 
and to deposit therein the sum of 
$————on the————-and———of 
each and every month during the 
term of this note, beginning on the 
day of , 193—. The 
maker hereby agrees that said sav- 
ings account is hereby pledged to 
secure the payment of this note or 
any other indebtedness or liability 
on the part of the maker to said 
Bank; and in default of one or more 
of such deposits the maker agrees 
that said savings account shall for- 
feit all interest earned or to be 
earned thereon and at the option of 
said Bank this note shall immedi- 
ately become due and payable and 
said savings account be charged off 
and applied hereon.”’ 











@ If the maker can supply addi- 
tional collateral, we list that on the 
face of the note. 

It is apparent, of course, that the 
payment of a note is based upon a 
special savings account, which, how- 
ever, is handled in the regular way 
except for the assignment. This 
amortizes the funded debt in a way 
that has made it possible for dozens 
of our customers to catch up with 
their obligations. 





Six Steps In This Plan 


1 The debtor signs a note for 
the total of his obligations to the 
various merchants and _ profes- 
sional men. 


2 The bank pays each mer- 
chant the amount of his debt 
against the borrower. 
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3 Each merchant signs a co- 
maker endorsement on the re- 
verse of the note, guaranteeing 
repayment to the bank of his pro- 
portion of any unpaid balance. 


4 Receipts from merchants are 
filed until the note is paid. 


5 Payments on the note are 
made into a special savings ac- 
count, handled in the regular way 
except for the assignment. 


6 Notes are made at 12% 
from maturity, including cost of 
collection, fees, and so on. 
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This plan of banker- 
merchant cooperation has 
proved so valuable that 
the vice president of the 
Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Fort Collins, Colo., 
has been asked to explain 
how it is being handled. 


The reverse of the note, showing 
signatures of the various creditors 
as co-maker endorsements. 


Our customers like the plan, be- 
cause they realize that it has an 
important bearing on their credit. 
If they make their payments 
promptly, they keep their credit 
good. It also establishes a credit 
with the bank. It is much more 
convenient to make one payment at 
the bank than to make payment to 
several different merchants, and it 
ereates a habit of systematic saving 
and a desire to continue a savings 
account after a loan has been liqui- 
dated. We sincerely believe that this 
plan is developing new borrowing 
customers for the bank as well as 
new savers. Perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, however, is the fact that 
this plan demonstrates to our whole 
town that the bank is a basis for 


Are Country Bankers 
Overpaid? 


In a letter, the cashier of a bank 
in a town of 1,453 population asks, 
“Will you give me your candid 
opinion as to whether the officers of 
our bank are overpaid? Our di- 
rectors believe that we are and our 
stockholders think the same. 

“There are two active officers in 
the bank, the cashier and assistant 
eashier. The salary of the cashier is 
$2,000 a year and of the assistant 
cashier $1,850 a year. The two of 


us do all of the work, including 
the janitor work. 
“In addition to this, we write 


insurance, the profits of which total 
$2,000 a year and go into the funds 
of the bank. During this past six 
months, we have made profits by 
selling certain bonds and by collect- 
ing certain assets that had previ- 





For a valuable consideration, we the undersigned, each for himself and not for the others, hereby guarantee the payment 
of the within note according to its terms to the extent of the amount set opposite our respective names. In event of default of 
the maker of this note we agree to pay on demand to the holder, each his proportionate part of the remaioing unpaid bel- 


ance thereof. 


Csctennitiamineininaias Maiden 


Co-Maker Endorsement and Amount 


————— < 
a 
Co-Maker Endorsement mere Boye 


Co-Maker Endorsement aod Amovot B 


cooperation between business and 
customers. 

After we got into this, we began 
to wonder why we had not done it 
before. It opens up an entire new 
field of legitimate bank financing 
that has heretofore been neglected. 
It certainly is not good for a town 
to have merchants carry large ac- 
counts on their books. The credit of 
a town should be in the bank. 

We have made this service avail- 
able to the professional men—such 
as doctors, dentists, and so on—as 
well as to merchants. All of the 
business men like the plan, of course, 
because it gives them ready cash in 
exchange for an account receivable 
—on which, in many cases, nothing 
has been paid for some time. 


ously been written off, to a total of 
$6,000. Our dividends, however, 
have been only 2%. 

‘‘Our income was about $16,000 
and our expenses, including inter- 
est, about $15,000. Our savings de- 
posits total $245,000 and our check 
deposits $275,000. Our loans are 
down to $50,000.’’ 

There are several ways of looking 
at this situation. It would seem 
that two officers who have been able 
to collect recoveries and sell insur- 
ance to a total of three times their 
own salary would not be considered 
overpaid. Apparently, the place 
where too much money is being paid 
out, is labeled ‘‘Savings Deposits’’. 
With such a big percentage in sav- 
ings, and with such a small per- 
centage of deposits in loans, it is 
quite likely that entirely too much 
is being paid to savings depositors. 

A definite stand should be taken 
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On the other hand, the deposits 
in the bank are made regularly, and 
it is seldom that we have more than 
one or two payments that are past 
due. These past due payments are 
usually caused by some unexpected 
event. 


While in some ways this is a new 
venture for our bank, in reality it 
is merely a new technique. Per- 
sonal loans have always been'a large 
proportion of the loans of banks in 
smaller places. This puts the per- 
sonal loan on an amortized basis and 
provides a source for more loans of 
this type. 

The plan is simple, has been eare- 
fully checked legally, and is entirely 
satisfactory. 


at once on this proposition and de- 
positors informed that, during the 
period of slack bank earnings, less 
must be paid on savings deposits. 
There is little likelihood that the 
bank would lose any appreciable 
amount of deposits, certainly no 
important accounts would be taken 
away because of this change in inter- 
est rate. It would appear that the 
cashier might make just as much 
money selling insurance because he 
is making his salary in that way 
now and doing the work in the bank 
for nothing. 

This letter reveals two important 
principles. One is that less interest 
should be paid on savings deposits 
than has been customary. The other 
is that bank officers should be paid 
enough to encourage them to ac- 
complish more. To cut salaries, 
usually has the effect of encourag- 
ing officers to do less. 
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Deposits Proved Faster 


On A Calculator 


Here is an experience that shows how greater volume may be 
handled without adding to the staff. The author’s experience 
shows that accuracy is not sacrificed in getting greater speed. 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


Manager, Distribution Department, Lake Shore Tr. & Sav. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


HE use of the calculator for 
[ pvovin deposits and for mak- 

ing other preliminary proofs 
comes as close as possible in speed 
as mental calculations. It eliminates 
the necessity of all the motor bar 
manipulations of an adding ma- 
chine. 

There has always been a contro- 
versy on the subject of proving or 
not proving deposits. We have care- 
fully tried not proving, but, instead, 
making small batches; and we have 
tried proving all deposits having 
only two blocks a day. 

We handle on an average of 20,- 
000 deposits a month, consisting of 
70,000 local and 75,000 out of town 
items. After all tests were concluded, 
we adopted the system of proving-in 
all deposits except those made by 
our large depositors—who, time has 
shown, seldom make errors. These 
deposits are stamped ‘‘not proved’’ 
and the total placed in the caleula- 
tor. 

We do not have experienced 
operators on this work, but our 
clerks adapted themselves quickly 
to it. However, we are sending 
them to a school (one at a time) 
furnished by the company from 
whom we purchased the machines. 
There they get instruction in the 
short cuts that can be used in its 
operation. 

To give a more comprehensive 
idea as to our proof system, using 
the calculator, I will describe it step 
by step. 

The deposits are picked up con- 
tinuously from the five tellers by 
checkers who work alongside of the 
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calculator operator. The checker 
goes through the deposits to see that 
checks are listed under the proper 
headings such as ‘‘local’’, ‘‘on us’’, 
and ‘‘transit’’, for the purpose of 
proper analysis (see the article on 
page 405 of the July, 1935 issue). 
At the same time, she computes the 
exchange using the transit map 
(shown on page 599 of the October, 
1935 issue). The charge is placed 
in the space provided for this pur- 
pose on teller’s stamp on the de- 
posit ticket. 

Then she removes the transit 
items and substitutes a slip of paper 
with the amount of transit checks 
on it. This amount is taken from the 
deposit ticket. As rapidly as these 
checked-in deposits are available, 
the caleulator operator proves them 
in. 

The operator lists ‘‘in the air’’ 
the items in the calculator, the total 
showing in the lower register. If 
that balances with the deposit ticket, 
it is thrown into the upper register 
by depressing a key. If the opera- 
tor discovers a deposit ticket that is 
on the list of accounts not to be 
proved, it is stamped with the ‘‘not 
proved’’ stamp and the total of the 
whole deposit is thrown into the 
upper register. 

Errors are corrected by debit or 
eredit tickets. The operator drops 
the checks through an endorsing 
machine as she proves in. When 
about 200 checks have accumulated, 
she closes that batch of checks and 
credits, placing the amount from the 
upper register on the last credit and 
also on a slip of paper which the 


operator retains. She then contin- 
ues to prove. Another clerk runs 
these credits on a sheet and balances 
against the total on the last credit. 


The checks are then sorted as to | 


their final destinations. The credits 
are then given to the bookkeepers. 
This procedure is kept up until 
about 12:30 when all the checks, 
cash tickets, and on us items, are 
listed on letters and balanced against 
the final total of credits. We call 
this block No. 1. The work that 
comes in after 12:30 is balanced the 
same way after all work is in. The 
last credit gets to the bookkeeping 
department by 2:15, on the average 
—never later than 2:30. One opera- 
tor ean handle the proving that 
formerly required two. 





h 
t 


wees 


The only visible listing is on the | 
outgoing sheets. By substituting a | 


slip with a total of transit items, the 
calculator operator has only local 


items, cash tickets, and on us items f 


to prove in. 

As fast as these transit items are 
thrown out, the transit girl sorts 
and lists these. When the block is 
balanced at 12:30, she balances 
against totals of slips. This method 
makes it possible for the transit de- 
partment to balance independent of 


oes 


feet OSS oS 


the clearing house, also localizing 7 
differences, in case of an error in the § 


‘not proved’’ deposits and speeding 


up balancing. If the transit depart- 9 
ment is out it easily locates the dif- © 
ference by looking up the deposit 


tickets. 

We have found it easier to teach 
a beginner to run the calculator 
than to teach her to run an adding 
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Depositor 





The amount on the above charge slip is taken by the checker from the deposit slip. 


Six Steps In The Proving Operation 


1 Deposits are picked up con- 
tinuously from the five tellers. 


2 The checker makes sure that 


items are listed under the proper 
headings on the deposit tickets. 


3 The exchange charges are 
computed. 


4. Transit items are removed 


machine. Besides the flexibility of 
the key board, the greatest speed is 
accomplished because of the elim- 
ination of the many motor bar 
operations which are necessary on 
an adding machine. We also have 
found that the calculator improves 
the accuracy of the clerks because 
they realize they have no tape to 
check back against. 

The caleulating machine is small 
and compact and its use is less 
fatiguing than the use of the adding 
machine because of its easy key 
manipulations. 

In the morning, when work is 
light, one clerk checks in deposits, 
proves, endorses, and _ balances 
batches. The purpose of balancing 
the small batches of credits is to 
eatech any errors which the operator 
might overlook when she is proving. 

Items are always moving and 
when we hit the peak in the after- 
noon, the operator just proves in 
and some other clerk endorses the 
checks. 

The calculator can also be used in 
the analysis department or for com- 
puting average balances. 

Since the installation of this 
method, we feel we have a very 
smooth-running proof. Our book- 
keepers do not have to wait for 
credits, and returned items move 
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from the deposit and a “charge 
transit slip” substituted. 


5 The calculator operator then 
proves the deposit “in the air”, 
dropping the checks into an en- 
dorsing machine. 


6 Errors are corrected by 
debit or credit tickets. 


more rapidly. 

The checking in of deposits for 
exchange using Rand M°Nally maps 
and schedule rates is done at the 
same desk in conjunction with the 
ealeulator. This desk serves as a 
pivot desk for the concentration of 
proof and its distribution. Every- 
thing is accessible on the desk so 
that the operator can, without mov- 
ing, do all the operations when the 
work is light. During lunch period, 
one person can stay and keep the 


How To Obtain Bank Costs 


By E. 8. WOOLLEY 

Published by the Bankers Pub. Co. 
465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
132 pages. Cloth. Price $5.00 


After many years of helping in- 
dividual banks develop cost systems, 
accrual accounting, and other forms 
of improved records, the author has 
summarized the principles and the 
technique developed in this valuable 
experience. 

Several chapters are devoted to 
specific instructions as to how to dis- 
tribute the various kinds of income 
and various expenses. This informa- 
tion is specific and is given in a few 
words, but the experience back of it 
is extensive. 
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work up until the other clerks are 
all back. 

Since we began to use the eal- 
culator, the business of our bank 
has rapidly increased until we now 
have about as much activity as we 
had in 1929. We are able to handle 
this greatly increased volume with- 
out enlarging our staff. No doubt 
many other operating officers are 
confronted with the same necessity 
handling more work without hiring 
more help. 


Other chapters treat of such sub- 
jects as: Count of items, and item 
eosts, Profit and loss of commercial 
department accounts by classes, 
Costs in the savings department, 
The problem of interest, Analysis of 
commercial department accounts, 
Classification of accounts, and A 
simple system of accrual accounting. 
The book is not only easy to read, 
but it serves as a handbook which 
ean be used by the manager of 
either a small bank or a large one. 


It is surprising to learn that 
many former borrowers still think 
that banks do not want to lend 
money. 
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WORCESTER COUNTY INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS 
Worcester, Mass 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: 


This Institution, for several years, investigated many 
methods pertaining to the best way of handling, in our 

limited banking quarters, the large number of transactions 
which we have daily. We have approximately 68,000 accounts 
with an average daily activity of about 600 transactions. 


We finally installed the National Posting Machine 
System in our Institution in October 1955. The system 

is being operated as one unit, which makes it possible 

for our customers to present their books at any window 

for any transaction which they care to make. This system 
permits greater elasticity, as additional tellers can be 
placed at the windows as conditions warrant it. We are 
pleased to say that since installing the system we have been 
able to render quicker service to our depositors which, of 
course, has solved our problem in relieving congestion in our 
lobby. It has also standardized the work behind the counters 
and has eliminated after—hour posting. 
















The above are only a few of the things that can be said 
in recommending the National Posting Machine System. 






We are more than satisfied with our installation and are 
pleased to recommend it most heartily. 


Very truly yours, 
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says MR. HARRY I. SPENCER, 
Assistant Treasurer, Worcester County 
Institution for Savings. 


A 


OUR bank can enjoy the 

same advantages that a 
National System has 
brought to the Worcester 
County Institution for Sav- 
ings. Read Mr. Spencer’s 
letter. Then get in touch 
with the National represen- 
tative in your locality. He 
will show how a National 
System will save your bank 
time, labor and money. 


Shalional Cah 


Register Co. 
‘ 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers * Typewriting-Book- 


keeping Machines * Posting Machines 
¢ Bank-Bookkeeping Machines * 
Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
* Analysis Machines * Postage Meter 
Machines °* 


Correct Posture Chairs 
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HE question of the liability 
Ts a bank in failing to track 

a depositor’s signature card 
when honoring his checks is one of 
interest. In other words, does a 
bank act at its peril in honoring a 
depositor’s check where the signa- 
ture thereto varies materially from 
that appearing upon the signature 
card? 

Here, concededly, a bank acts at 
its peril in respect to the signature 
being genuine. But, by the weight 
of authority, in the absence of a 
special contract, this is the extent 
of the bank’s risk; for if the signa- 
ture is in fact that of the depositor 
the latter will have no recourse 
upon the bank for honoring it. The 
application of this rule is illustrated 
in a number of cases. For example: 


In one ease the 
plaintiff opened 
a checking ac- 
count with the 
defendant, a New York bank. and 
signed a signature card as ‘‘ Lewis 
L. Wagner’’. Thereafter, according 
to the report, plaintiff while in 
Miami, Fla., issued a check payable 
to cash for $150, which he purposely 
signed ‘‘Lewis Wagner’’. Plaintiff 
claimed he delivered the check 
under duress, and so signed it in 
the belief that the defendant would 
not honor same because his signa- 
ture varied from that upon his sig- 
nature ecard. 
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Depositor Omits 
Initial In Sign- 
ing Check 





Sometime thereafter when plain- 
tiff returned to New York he found 
the bank had honored the check. 
Plaintiff thereupon brought the in- 
stant action against the defendant 
bank to recover the amount in- 
volved. This on the ground that 
defendant had no right to honor 
checks bearing a signature that 
varied from that upon his signature 
eard. In denying plaintiff a recovery 
the court, in part, said: 


The Language 
Of The Court 


“‘The contract be- 
tween a bank and 
depositor is a 
simple one: The bank agrees, so far 
as there is money on deposit with 
it, to pay to the order of the de- 
positor the checks drawn upon it. 
In connection with that contract, 
the bank, for its and the depositor’s 





“In the absence of any 
specific instruction by 
the depositor . . . the 
bank is bound to honor 
the depositor’s order if 
it feels reasonably as- 
sured of the authentic- 
ity of the depositor’s 
signature.” 

















How Binding Is 
A Signature? | 
By LESLIE CHILDS 


This Indianapolis authority on 
banking law cites two cases which 
establish the limit of liability of 
banks in honoring deviations 
from customers’ signature cards. 


protection, receives a specimen of 
the latter’s signature, so that it 
will not pay out on any forged 
order. 

“*In the absence of any specific 
instruction by the depositor * * * 
the bank is bound to honor the de- 
positor’s orders if it feels reasonably 
assured of the authenticity of the 
depostor’s signature. Of course, if 
the parties agree that the bank shall 
honor no signature except that 
which has some particular identifi- 
cation mark such as a blot after the 
name, or a star over a letter of the 
name, the bank must strictly adhere 
to its contractual duty. * * * 

‘*Here, the signature copy con- 
tained nothing extraordinary. It 
did not change the character of the 
defendant’s undertaking ; it was part 
of the ordinary contract of bank and 
depositor. Surely, a person who signs 
his name on a check, adding or 
omitting his middle name, or mis- 
spelling his Christian name, cannot 
repudiate his signature and throw 
the burden of liability on the bank, 
in thé absence, at least, of fraud 
or bad faith on the part of the bank. 

‘‘There is a presumption that the 
drawer of the check intends the 
bank to honor his signature, and, if 
the signature upon which payment 
has been made is sufficiently iden- 
tified as the signature of the drawer, 
the drawer is liable. * * * The bal- 
aneing of equities, therefore, de- 
mands that the plaintiff fail. 
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Judgment * * * directed in favor 
of the defendant, dismissing the 
complaint on the merits’. (275 
N.Y.S. 717) 

So much for that case. And in 
another recent case of this kind the 
plaintiff signed a signature card as 
“Stanley M. Miles’’. Thereafter 
plaintiff signed a check for $300 as 
“SM. Miles’’. The defendant bank 
honored the check and plaintiff 
brought the instant suit. Upon the 
trial, plaintiff testified that when he 
delivered the check he had no inten- 
tion of paying it, but signed the 
check to avoid an argument. That 
he purposely signed as he did think- 
ing the bank would refuse the check 
because of an insufficient signature. 
In denying plaintiff a recovery the 
court reasoned in part as follows: 


What The Court 
Decided 


‘There is no 
evidence of a 
contract between 
plaintiff and defendant that plain- 
tiff’s checks would not be paid by 
defendant if the signature was not 
in the precise form on the ‘signa- 
ture card’, viz., ‘Stanley M. Miles’; 
hence eases holding that a bank is 
bound by its contract to pay no 
checks unless signed in a specified 
form are not in point. * * * 

“It is elementary that the rela- 
tion between a bank and its general 
depositor is that of debtor and 
ereditor—the debt being due on 
demand, and the undertaking of the 
bank that it will pay out the funds 
as ordered by the depositor. * * * 
If the bank has paid out the funds 
of the depositor as directed by him, 
no matter in what manner or form 
the order is given, the bank is no 
further liable to the depositor for 
the amount thus paid out. * * * 

“Tt is true that the signature of 
the drawer is one of the elements 
which are essential to the validity 
of a check. * * * And the general 
rule undoubtedly is that the bank 
has, at its peril, to know the gen- 
uineness of the signature of its de- 
positor. * * * 

“But in the present instance, the 
signature to the check in question 
was the genuine signature of the 
plaintiff, and the defendant’s teller 
who paid the check * * * was well 
acquainted with plaintiff’s signa- 
ture in the form in which it ap- 
peared on said check. * * * It re- 
sults that * * * the plaintiff’s suit 


FIRST 





Factors which make the 


The experience gained in more 
than seventy years of conserva- 
tive banking. Complete facili- 
ties, with an organization 
coordinated to render prompt 
and efficient service. 


The day-to-day value of an 
account with a bank, which 
since 1863 has had the business 
and the confidence of many of 
the best known banks, firms 
and corporations. 


Correspondents are invited to 
use the comprehensive facilities 
of this complete banking 


NATIONAL 


a desirable Correspondent 
in CHICAGO 
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organization. 





The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit 





is dismissed, and a judgment will 
be entered accordingly. * * * ’’ (79 
S.W.2nd.47) 


In the light of the foregoing, it 
is obvious that, in the absence of a 
special contract, a bank is not 
bound, as between itself and a de- 
positor, by the latter’s signature 
card in honoring checks. Perforce, 
it will ineur no liability to the de- 
positor in honoring his check, signed 
in a manner that varies from his 
signature card, where his signature 





Insurance Corporation 


on the check is genuine. And, as 
illustrations of judicial reasoning 
on the why’s and wherefore’s of 
this rule, the cases reviewed are 
squarely in point. 


Some bankers may be surprised to 
learn that the Bank of England is 
located in Arkansas. E. A. Carl Lee 
is president and C. E. Hankins is 
the cashier. The Bank of England is 
located in the town of England with 
2,130 population. 
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51. A Minnesota banker saw a 
prospect for two or three years 
ahead for farmers to make good 
money in feeding cattle. There was 
a good crop of feed and the banker 
talked with the county agent about 
these prospects and about the cost 
of feeder cattle. 

**T’m convinced,’’ said the banker, 
“that any farmer who you would 
classify as a good feeder would 
make a real profit by feeding this 
winter.”’ 

**You are absolutely right,’’ said 
the county agent. 

**T’ll tell you what you do,’’ said 
the banker. ‘‘You talk to the farm- 
ers about this, and when you find a 
man who you think will make a 
suecess at feeding cattle, you tell 
him that you think the bank would 
lend him the money to buy the eat- 
tle. But I want to depend on you 
to give each man the best advice, as 
to what kind of cattle to buy, and 
how many to buy, and how to handle 
them.’’ 

**T’ll do that,’’ said the county 
agent. 

It was not long afterward the 
first farmer was in the bank. He 
was quickly followed by several 
others. The bank developed a nice 
new line of good self-liquidating 
loans with the county agent doing 
the promotional work and consid- 
ering it a part of his job in serving 
the local farmers. It was a service 
to local farmers, for they earned 
extra money. 


52. “‘The price of milk is going 
up,’’ remarked a dairyman, one day, 
as he stopped at the bank presi- 
dent’s desk for a chat. 

*“Yes, so I see,’’ said the banker, 
“‘and is it going to mean more 
money for you?’’ 

‘* Well, yes, but not as much more 
as I wish it did.’’ 

‘*How do you mean that?’’ asked 
the banker. 

‘*Oh, if I had more cows I could 
make more money.”’ 
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‘Why 
cows ?”’ 

‘*T haven’t the capital,’ 
farmer. 

‘‘Have you got the barn room?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes—plenty of feed too.”’ 

‘‘How many cows could you 
handle more than what you now 
have ?’’ 

Other details were asked for, and 
the result was that the bank lent 
the money to the farmer to buy the 
additional cows, with an arrange- 
ment whereby the dairyman paid a 
regular amount from his milk check 
each month. 


So. ehureh needs an 
organ,’’ said the banker to the pas- 
tor one morning. 

“Tt certainly does,’’ said the 
pastor. ‘‘A beautiful pipe organ 
would add greatly to the effective- 
ness of our services.’’ 


don’t you buy’ more 


>] 


said the 


“This 
b 


’ 


‘*Why don’t you buy one?’’ sug- 
gested the banker. 

‘‘There is only one reason,’’ said 
the minister. ‘‘That is, no one has 
worked out a plan for raising the 
money.’’ 

‘“‘The old fashioned way of rais- 
ing money,’’ said the banker, ‘‘ was 
for the church to take pledges from 
its members with the hope that some 
day, the pledges would be paid. I’m 
going to suggest a modern way of 
doing it. 

‘*My plan is this: The bank will 
provide the money to buy the organ 
if the members of the congregation 
want the organ enough to sign notes 
for the amounts they pledge, pay- 
able to the bank.’’ 

**Splendid idea,’’ said the pastor. 

The plan was readily accepted by 
the trustees of the church and the 
signed notes were secured within 
two months. Then the organ was 
purchased, with the bank serving as 
a collector of pledges, and at the 
same time a collector of interest on 
all of those pledges up to the time 
they were paid. 


LOAN SOURCES 


54. An Illinois banker had been 
an enthusiastic member of a local 
lodge. The lodge had been meeting 
in a hall which was rented from 
another lodge. ‘‘We ought to have 
our own place,’’ the members had 
said, many times. 

The banker suggested that a com. 
mittee be appointed to work out 
ways and means to provide a large 
hall and furniture more suitable to 
the ritual required in this organiza- 
tion. The president appointed the 
banker as the chairman of the com. 
mittee. 

The committee started work at 
once and found a room that could 
be rented but it would be necessary, 
of course, to buy the furniture. 

‘I’m going to suggest a very 
unusual plan,’’ said the banker to 
the committee. ‘‘This furniture will 
eost about $1,200. I think our mem- 
bers will be willing to pledge the 
necessary amount. If they will do 
it the way I suggest, the bank will 
lend the money to buy the furniture 
so that we can have it at once.’’ 


‘*What is your plan?’’ asked one 
of the members. 


‘*First, we will find out how much 
each member will give. Then we'll 
group the pledges into amounts of 
$200 each. That is, if five men agree 
to give $40 each, we will have those 
men sign a note for $200. The bank 
will have a note with five names on 
it, and each man can pay his share 
of the note at an agreed time. In 
that way, the note will be paid. 
Then the next five, or six, or seven, 
or two, or whatever number go to- 
gether to make $200, can s‘gn other 
notes, and in that way, the lodge 
will be pretty sure that there will 
be no one backing out of his agree- 
ment to contribute. Of course, any- 
one who wishes to contribute his 
share in cash, will not have any 
interest to pay.’’ The plan was 4 
success, and the bank thus secured 
good loans. 
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Public Confidence Has 
NOT Been Restored 


(Continued from paye 476) 


telligence and competence of bank- 
ers in general. 

In our advertising, likewise, we 
must tear away the veil of silence 
and secrecy which has so long 
shrouded banking in mystery. We 
must tell banking’s story—give the 
public the facts about banking. For 
example: we know that the banks 
have made it possible, to a great ex- 
tent, for the government ‘to come to 
the relief of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture. Does the public 
realize this? 

We know that banks place mil- 
lions of dollars back into trade each 
year and furnish considerable em- 
ployment through expenditures for 
payrolls, purchase of supplies, dona- 
tions to charity, payment of taxes, 
and countless other channels. Does 
the public have any idea of the mag- 
nitude of this contribution of bank- 
ing to the country at large? 

Je know what the results would 
be if the banks of this country were 
socialized, as is so frequently sug- 
gested. We know how it would affect 
the extension of credit and how it 
would affect taxation and other mat- 
ters. Does the public know this? 

We know that banks do not create 
money as is so frequently charged 
by certain enemies of banking who 
would force the government still 
further into business. Yet how many 
people realize this? 

We know that the banks, not the 
government, are paying the costs of 
FDIC insurance. How many of the 
general public know this? 

We know of the difficulties which 
banking faces because of federal 
and state laws and because of dif- 
ferences in the interpretation of 
these laws by examining and en- 
forcement bodies. Does the public 
appreciate even a small part of this? 
And these are but an infinitesimally 
small part of what the public does 
not know about banking. 

Briefly, the point I am trying to 
make is this: We, as bankers, have 
a story to tell—an interesting story, 
a truthful story, a story which will 
lay the foundation of understanding 
80 vitally necessary to confidence. 
Is it not time to tell this story? Is 
it not time to break our foolishly 
self-imposed silence, to tear away 
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The fundamental basis of any 
sound “Public Relations” program 
is the rendering ‘of a service that 
is efficient, dependable, and in the 


public interest. 


No banking service is more gen- 
erally availed of than that which 
‘arises out of the use of checks. 


And no bank is better equipped 
in the way of check collection 
facilities than is this institution. 


You can best meet the needs of 
your clients by taking advantage 
of our specialized continuously 
operating transit and collection 


departments. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1808 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 
Member of 


that veil of secrecy with which we 
have so long shrouded banking in 
mystery ? 

Is it not time to tell the public 
what it wants to know and should 
know instead of only what we are 
forced to tell? American banking, 
after all, is not a strictly private 
business. By its very nature, it is 
semi-public, and we as bankers, have 
an obligation—to the public, to our 
depositors, to our stockholders, and 
to ourselves, to clear up every mis- 
understanding regarding it, to freely 
and widely give out the facts which 





. « « + $30,000,000 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





will bring about confidence. 

There are three logical parts to 
this job of telling banking’s story. 
First, a national program. In my 
opinion, and in the opinion of many 
bankers throughout the country, 
such a national effort is absolutely 
necessary. 

It would enable banking to reach 
people through national radio hook- 
ups, through national magazines, 
and through the many other media 
so necessary in any mass effort to- 
day. It would give banking a voice 
and enable us, by getting the real 
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facts before the public, to remove 
the threats of hasty, ill-advised 
legislation and additional competi- 
tion constantly being urged upon a 
misinformed public. 

It would enable banking to say, 
collectively, those things which can- 
not well be said by individual banks 
or small groups. It would give co- 
ordination and direction to local- 
group and individual effort. It 
would, by its evidence of united ac- 
tion on the bankers’ part, have a 
splendid psychological effect upon 
the public. It would, by the close 
contact engendered, spur banking 
on toward proper research, greater 
cooperation in all ways, and a re- 
sultant and needed improvement in 
morale. 

Eventually, of course, bankers 
will appreciate the vital necessity 
and real value of such national 
effort, and we will have a nation- 
wide, cooperative bank educational 
program. 

The second integral part of this 
job of telling banking’s story is the 
statewide cooperative effort, and 
this is needed whether or not we 
have a national campaign. By 
means of radio, newspapers, bill- 
boards, direct mail, window dis- 
plays, and other local media we can 
and should do much to lay that 
foundation of confidence which will 
most certainly be one of banking’s 
greatest assets at all times—good 
or bad. 

We can and should show greater 
activity in the way of group con- 
tacts outside the bank. Countless 
opportunities are open for us to 
appear before civic groups, school 


groups, church groups, and others— 
telling them the story of banking, 
tearing away the veil of secrecy. 

The third, and equally important 
part of telling the story of banking 
to the public is individual bank ef- 
fort. And here, like charity, the job 
begins at home. We must first make 
certain that our own banking per- 
sonnel really knows the story of 
banking, that every employee knows 
how to answer the questions put by 
the public, and is sufficiently en- 
thused about banking himself to do 
his part of this selling job. We must 
not only have courteous and trust- 
worthy bank employees, we must 
have intelligent, well-prepared, en- 
thusiastic bank employees. They 
must know banking, and they must 
be thoroughly sold on banking them- 
selves. 

Only through really efficient per- 
sonnel education and stimulation of 
morale can we hope to make the 
cost of any public relations effort 
worth while, for regardless of how 
much money or time we expend on 
mere advertising or general public- 
ity, this will have been wasted un- 
less we have both the goods and the 
sales foree to back up our state- 
ments and promises. The informa- 
tion possessed, or the ignorance 
shown; the enthusiasm displayed, 
or the absence of it, in any one 
of our employees—be he janitor, 
runner, bookkeeper, teller or officer 
—may definitely determine the 
opinion of many people regarding 
not only our bank, but regarding 
banking as a whole. 

I urge a full realization of the 
need for greater attention to the 
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“EASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage File 
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subject of proper bank public rela. 
tions. For the past few years we 
bankers have been held up to the 
public as outstanding examples of 
incompetency, greed, and _ selfish- 
ness; we have been called traitors 
to public trust, money changers who 
should be driven from the temple, 
and enemies to American principles, 
These and the many other epithets 
hurled at bankers have been based 
upon downright lies and misinfor. 
mation—yet bankers have done 
practically nothing to give the pub- 
lie the true side of the picture. 

Let us face the fact that Americe 
loves a fighter and despises and sus- 
pects the man or men who remain 
silent and inactive under fire. Let 
us tear away that illogical, useless 
veil of secrecy and silence. Let us 
come out in the open and make full 
use of every possible means to tell 
the true, the inspiring story of bank- 
ing to the American people. 


Make Service 
Charges Simple 


(Continued from pave 463) 
write down! For example: 


Old Method 





TTS Sy ERE TT 


a senanininind nea 


Rey OO. hii vcsciecsccnas 8.03 
Total Float..... 4540 Cost... .76 
CEC Pe eee 1.65 | 
10.44 
Average Balance 1954 
Reserve........ 496 
Loanable ...... 1488 income. 4.96 
CHARGE 5.48 
Short-Cut 
Ra GO os criiesseesecs 8.038 
Av. Balance . ..1984 
Tot.- Float ..... 4540 
15.30 1/6 22.55 
CHARGE 5.48 


If 1/10 Total Float had been greater 
than Average Balance, the difference 
would have been added to the Activ- 
ity Cost. 

In planning the charge slip, we 
decided that the average customer 
does not require detailed information 
about reserves, loaning costs, over- 
heads, or required profits on his 
charge slip, any more than he does 
on a telephone or electric light bill. 
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There is no doubt that if either the 
telephone or the electric companies 
would be foolish enough to list all 
their costs, overheads, and desired 
profits on each bill, they would find 
more than enough subscribers who 
would like nothing better than to 
argue each point with them. What 
the customer wants to know is the 
costs, and how much the bank will 
allow for the balance carried, both 
in simplest terms. And that fitted 
right in with our short-cut methods 
of computing the charge. It was 
only necessary to list the Total 
Float, Checks Drawn, equivalent of 
Out-of-Town Checks Deposited, Av- 
erage Balance—and the Charge. 
Rates for each of the factors are 
printed on the face of the slip, en- 
abling the depositor to check the 
charge without calling in an ace- 
countant. 

It must not be thought that any 
of the aceuracy of the old analysis 
was lost. Different cost rates are 
still applied against collections, 
eream checks, clearings, excess de- 
posit slips, and so on, and listed on 
the back of the slip; and at any time 
the analysis can be worked out the 
old, long way with assurance that 
the same result will be obtained. 
After spending so much time educat- 
ing depositors in the old form of 
analysis, we are, for the time being, 
making some concession to that 
method by outlining it on the back 
of the charge slip, but hope that 
some day we can omit that part, and 
give the depositor a chance to as- 
sume that the bank bases its charges 
on a balancing of three factors ; com- 
petition, the desire for a good volume 
of business, and the necessary profit. 


Trade Acceptances 


Increase Bank Income 
(Continued from page 459) 


ing when due and for that reason 
wishes to avoid signing the trade 
acceptance. If such appears to be 
the case and the seller cannot afford 
a delinquent account, then it is best 
to pass up the sale. 

An abuse in the use of the trade 
acceptance, which is quite prevalent, 
is the desire of some to ‘‘pay by 
trade acceptance ;’’ that is, to offer 
it in payment of a due bill. Such 
use is not a function of the trade 
acceptance and those who do allow 
such practice only help in creating 
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objections which should not exist. 
Each trade acceptance must cover 
a definite invoice, it should bear the 
date of that invoice and become due 
in accordance with the regular 
eredit terms governing such sale; 
therefore a trade acceptance which 
is taken in settlement of a past due 
account is not aceeptable for dis- 
eount. It is such practices that the 
banker must overcome by proper 
guidance and advice if he would 
promote the use of the trade accep- 
tance among his mercantile custom- 
ers with resultant benefit to business 
in general, the community at large, 
and his bank in particular. 

The trade acceptance is truly an 
aid to credit and a legitimate pro- 
eedure for any person in business to 
employ. One has but to review the 
financial statements of the largest 
banks in the country to realize that 
the trade acceptance plays an im- 
portant part in the business of all. 

This additional source of income 
might well be of interest to small 
country banks where Time and De- 
mand or Collateral loans are few 
and not in any large amount, but 
where the industrial activity of 
small manufacturers and merchants 
of limited capital is considerable. 

A profitable loan source for banks, 
more business on available working 
eapital for your clients—that is the 
incentive for promoting the use and 
discount of trade acceptances. 


DETROIT, 





What Is This 
Air Conditioning? 
(Continued from page 462) 


temperature drops, this differential 
of 15 degrees should decrease. It is 
generally felt that the maximum 
differential desirable is about 15 
, degrees. 

Relative humidity inside in sum- 
mer time should not exceed 55% to 
60%. In general practice, design is 
based on 50% relative humidity. In 
order to produce this relative hu- 
midity in conjunction with the 
above temperature in the summer 
time, it is necessary to remove mois- 
ture from the air, or, in other words, 
de-humidify the air. 

In the winter time the converse of 
the above is true and it is generally 
desirable and necessary to add mois- 
ture to the air or, in other words, 
humidify the air. Humidities which 
are in the neighborhood of 40% to 
50% are, in 99% of the cases, im- 
practical in the heating season due 
to the fact that moisture would 
condense on the windows and walls 
of the building which would be very 
undesirable. Consequently, the hu- 
midity which can be carried in the 
winter time is usually limited by the 
building construction rather than by 
other considerations. As air is 
heated its capacity to absorb or hold 
moisture is increased. It satisfies 
some of this hunger for moisture by 
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removing it from the respiratory 
tract of the human body—from 
furniture, plants, and so on. This 
absorption of moisture from the 
respiratory tract is unhealthful and 
the moisture absorption from plants 
causes them to languish in steam 
heated offices, causes furniture to 
fall apart, book bindings, pictures, 
and so on, to disintegrate. From the 
standpoint of the health of the oc- 
eupants of the conditioned space, as 
well as from the consideration of 
the life of the above materials, the 
relative humidity should be as high 
as possible in keeping with the above 
mentioned building construction. 


Insurance Protection 
(Continued from page 471) 


‘‘In this particular survey for 
this contractor, I have listed in my 
coverages the automatic builder’s 


risk. We have discovered instances 
where the contractor to whom we 
were loaning, did not carry any fire 
insurance on his construction jobs, 
and no tornado, riot, or other cover- 
ages. I know instances where he has 
also skipped some of the essential 
casualty coverages. This discovery 
was amazing, because the contractor 
did carry a performance bond, and 
should the building have been de- 
stroyed by fire, forcing the contrac- 
tor to lose heavily, without insur- 
ance, it appears to me that the 
performance or completion bond 
would have to assume such a loss. 
There is a ease on record of a con- 
tractor on the Pacific Coast who was 
constructing a building, and did not 
carry earthquake insurance. An 
earthquake collapsed the structure, 
and also collapsed him financially. 
You see, due to rather close bidding 
for construction work, some con- 


Absolutely Automatic - - - Fully Protected Electrically 


Ask Us About The Exclusive McClintock Plan Of 
Selling This Service To Your Community At An 
Attractive Profit To Your Bank » » » 


O. B. McCLINTOCK CO, Sole Manufacturers Minneapolis 
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tractors have taken a chance and 
not carried any insurance, in order 
to eliminate that particular cost 
item. I don’t propose that our bank 
extend any heavy loans to contrac. 
tors who are not insured, at least 
against the common enemy of fire, 
and in addition, if possible, tornado, 
riot, and if located in a susceptible 
territory, earthquake. I know that 
some of the bond underwriters are 
now carefully investigating to de- 
termine whether the contractor is 
carrying fire insurance and similar 
coverage, or not.”’ 


‘‘That’s a rather interesting revel- 
ation,’’ spoke up one of the other 
directors. 

‘*Furthermore, I am quite partial 
to the automatic reporting builder’s 
risk for fire insurance,’’ continued 
Mr. Tierney. ‘‘It’s rather sure fire 
protection, and in my opinion, much 
better than numerous specific fire 
insurance policies. For instance, 
this automatic reporting builder’s 
risk form represents one contract 
issued for the total construction cost. 
If it’s a new post office for instance, 
costing a million dollars, the policy 
is issued with a limit of liability of 
one million dollars, up to which the 
contractor is automatically protected 
in ease of loss. The assured may be 
the contractor, or it may be written 
jointly in the name of the contrac- 
tor, and the property owner. Once 
a month, the contractor reports his 
values on hand, and the insurance 
company charges him for the aver- 
age values reported during the life 
of the contract. It averages out 
somewhere between 50% and 60%, 
so that he would probably pay for 
around $600,000 worth of fire insur- 
ance liability, on a million dollar 
job. With one policy, for one 
amount, I feel much more secure as 
a creditor. This method of insuring, 
eliminates co-insurance confusion, 
and is far better than the practice 
of some contractors who divide their 
liability for fire among political 
insurance friends, and try to in- 
crease the specific fire insurance 
policies as the construction pro- 
gresses. This often resulted in co- 
insurance deficiency, and further- 
more, is not an economical method.”’ 

‘*Quite interesting,’’ interjected 
one of the directors. ‘‘ Are you will- 
ing to approve a million dollar 
policy in one company ?”’ 

‘‘Tt depends on the company,” 
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responded Mr. Tierney. ‘‘I have 
seen automatic builder’s risk poli- 
cies in one company for as high as 
nine million dollars! These policies 
are always reinsured, and even on 
the new fireproof buildings being 
constructed today, very few com- 
panies would retain more than one- 
tenth of the line themselves. How- 
ever, on any large insurance con- 
tracts of any kind, I always check 
the financial responsibility of the 
issuing company.’”’ 

‘‘What coverages do you consider 
absolutely essential for a eontractor 
to arrange for insurance-wise, be- 
fore you would recommend that we 
grant a loan which he might qualify 
for in every other way?’’ 

‘The following insurance con- 
tracts should positively be carried,’’ 
answered Mr. Tierney, immediately. 
‘And in addition, as many of the 
other coverages as possible as ap- 
pearing in my original list—but the 
following without exception: 

Automatic Builder’s Risk for fire, 

plus the Additional Hazards 

Endorsement, including riot, explo- 

sion, tornado, hail, aireraft, prop- 
erty damage 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Contractor’s Protective Liability 

Contractor’s Publie Liability 

Any Contractual Liability 

Automobile and Teams Liability 

Automobile Non-Ownership Liability 

Contract Bonds 

*‘T would add to the above, pay- 
master robbery and other holdup 
and burglary coverages, if the con- 
tractor pays his workmen by cash. 
Any of the hazards insured by the 
coverages I have just mentioned, 
reflect the possibility of serious 
losses—losses which could immedi- 
ately cripple a contractor finan- 
cially, and perhaps put him out of 
business, or leave our bank holding 
the bag. In fact, that is the main 
purpose of our insurance inventories 
and insurance checkup—to see that 
none of our substantial borrowers 
are exposing themselves to large 
losses, either through carelessness, 
false economy, or lack of proper 
insurance service. ’’ 


Farm Loans Reduced 
(Continued from page 481) 


to supply liberal pasturage, espe- 
cially if figured rather low per acre, 
and not at the actual investment. 
This is often done because pasture 
land by the acre can, or could, often 
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be had very reasonably. Now that 
land is cheaper it seems that pasture 
costs have not gone down as much 
as has the land. And we have feed 
costs which are far below normal. 

This bulletin demonstrates the 
fact that sheep are easily kept at 
small cost, especially in summer, 
when good results gan ordinarily be 
had with no feed at all except good 
clover or other succulent pasture. 
They are fine for clipping weeds, at 
their own expense, not at the ex- 
pense of the owner, and they bring 
in money both in wool and lambs, 
at a time of year when a little 
money is often badly needed. 

By supplementing the raising of 
lambs with winter feeding of 
shipped-in lambs, along with his 
other farming operations, the rais- 
ing of a considerable number of 
pigs, and the feeding of a few cattle 
most years, Wilbur Wright, like 
many other farmers, has been able 
to make expenses and also pay some 
of those obligations incurred when 
times were good and credit free. He 
is glad to use special care in pro- 
dueing erops and in balancing the 
rations in his feeding operations. 


Income Increased On 
Foreclosed Property 


(Continued from page 473) 


rubbish, was cleaned, and _ the 
grounds improved with grass and 
shrubbery. 

As a result, three tenements pay 
$35 a month and one small tene- 
ment, $20 a month. Although no 
vacancies have existed thus far, it 
is reasonable to assume that the in- 
come will amount to $1,200 a year. 

When the bank took over this 
property, the total income from the 
store building was $1,350 a year. 
With the return from the rear tene- 
ment building, the income is already 
doubled, and the real estate officer 
has not completed his work. Esti- 
mates of income on improvements 
already underway on the store 
building will bring the income to 
$5,200 a year. 

On one old Colonial mansion 
which nobody wanted to rent, the 
bank has increased its income from 
nothing to $4,000 a year. This man- 
sion was changed over to a Six- 
apartment house. Four apartments 
bring in $48 a month each and two 
bring $30 a month each. 





This ‘‘going modern’’ has many 
pitfalls, however. There is no ocea- 
sion for a bank to spend as much 
fixing up an old building as it would 
cost to tear down the building and 
put up a new one. = 


More of the details of how the Meriden 
ebank has sueceeded in turning real estate 
liabilities into very profitable assets, will 
be given in an early issue of Rand 
MCNally Bankers Monthly by Mr. Budd 
himself. 

The real estate officer will tell how he 
decides whether to make cheap improve- 
ments or the more expensive forms of 
modernization. He will explain why cheap 
improvements are often expensive and why 
expensive improvements are often cheap- _ 
est, when income is considered. 


Bond Records for Banks 
—To Fit New Rulings 


A complete record right on 
the executive's desk 


Easily provided by the 


“Marsh System for Daily 
Accounting of Securities 
Values” 


Inquiry will bring complete information 
on this set of Records 


NATIONAL RECORDS CO., Inc. 
Fisher Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 
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To compile interest on savings accounts with 
a Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 


Simply state the rate you pay and your 
interest periods—we will then send you 
a calculater subject te ten days’ trial. 
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The Investment Portfolio 


By W. P. SHIRLEY 


Our New York correspondent discusses the probable significance of the increased 
reserve requirements and prognosticates a continuation of general business 
recovery, based on indicated conditions in the steel and transportation industries. 


HE security markets entered 
Ts refreshed and heartened 

by a complete and easy recov- 
ery from their spring set-back, only 
to discover suddenly thrust in their 
path a threat of labor trouble in 
the steel industry and rapidly de- 
veloping drought conditions in the 
spring wheat and corn belts. Under 
the restraint of these influences, 
prices turned irregular and invest- 
ment demand passive during the 
early part of the month. Except 
for a few speculative sorties, chiefly 
in the equity markets where traders 
sought to make capital of labor and 
crop uncertainties by selling steel, 
farm equipment and _ associated 
shares, the markets found adequate 
encouragement, in the continued 
forward progress of business recov- 
ery, to hold an even keel. Hence, 
when toward mid-month the brakes 
applied by drought and labor prob- 
lems were relaxed by an easing of 
the hot dry spell in the plains coun- 
try and the winding up of efforts to 
unionize the steel industry as a 
struggle for power within the ranks 
of labor, the response was prompt 
and decisive. 


@ Uneasiness in prime investment 
bonds accompanied announcement 
by the Federal Reserve Board that, 
effective August 15th, reserve re- 
quirements would be advanced 50%. 
Weakness in this section, however, 
was confined to United States Gov- 
ernment issues, corporate bonds of 
the first water doing little worse 
than mark time. It would seem 
manifest, therefore, that the in- 
erease ordered in reserve require- 
ments implied no stiffening of 
money rates, else high grade ecor- 
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porates weaken too. The selling of 
government bonds, in fact, found 
New York banks buyers on balance, 
suggesting that the liquidation re- 
sulted entirely from the efforts of 
out of town banks, whose present 
reserves fall short of the new re- 
quirements, to get their houses in 
order. Under the circumstances, 
this artificially induced interval of 
weakness in Treasury securities 
doubtless affords something in the 
way of a bargain day in govern- 
ment bonds. Quite probably the day 
already will have passed by the time 
this article appears in print. 

From a rational standpoint, the 
notion that the higher new reserve 
requirements could produce any 
significant repercussions in the 
money market seems too thin to 
gain much acceptance. It is antici- 
pated that the advance in require- 
ments will reduce present excess re- 
serves to some $1,950,000,000—a 
sum still tidy enough (since in 
terms of credit money it can be mul- 
tiplied by nearly seven even under 
the new regulations) to suggest that 
there will be sufficient credit to go 
more than around for some time. 

Taken from another angle, the 
tightening of reserve requirements 
ean hardly affect the large aggregate 
of idle surplus funds in institutional 
treasuries, and to the pressure of 
these for useful employment is par- 
tially due the prevailing high level 
of primary bond prices. Again, the 
government is confronted with the 
necessity of financing during the 
next few years tremendous aggre- 
gates of both maturing obligations 
and Treasury deficits, and anything 
likely to disturb the market for its 
securities or alter the advantageous 


rates secured in financing its grow. 
ing debt doubtless would be es. 
chewed. Moreover, the same power 
that permitted an increase in re- 
serve requirements exists to author- 
ize a reduction. The vigor with 
which the junior sections of the 
security markets hurdled the an- 
nouncement of a cut in surplus bank 
reserves attests the acceptance of the 


en 


x 


ee ee 


move as a gesture toward conserva- | 


tism directed to a day still far re- 
moved from the present. 


®@ The pace of general business con- 
tinues to surprise even the most 
fervid protagonists of the recovery 
movement. Seasonal slackening in 
activity is conspicuous by its absence, 
and where it does appear the down- 
turn reaches only nominal propor- 


tions. Yet a brief lull is hardly to | 


be avoided at mid-summer. But 
with the forward movement con- 
tinuing so late in the season the 
impact of renewed autumn demand 
promises to assert itself before in- 
dustry can slip far or long from its 
present plane of operations. The 
steel trade supplies a basic and typi- 
eal example. Operations currently 
(the third week in July) are 
scheduled at approximately 71% 
of capacity, a negligible drop from 
this year’s peak of 74% reached at 
the turn of June into July and not 
far from double the 42.2% rate of a 
year previous. Early August may 
see steel production somewhat lower, 
but current backlogs are substantial 
and the middle of August should 
find the automobile makers back in 
the market for steel for their new 
models. Thus the interval of slacken- 
ing in steel production is confined 
more or less to three weeks before 
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renewed demand should turn operat- 
ing rates upward again—hardly 
long enough a period to cut much 
of a swath in aggregate outputs for 
the year, even were operations to 
dip abruptly, which in itself ap- 
pears unlikely. And the position of 
steel is a fair example of that of 
industry at large. 

Some measure of the extent to 
which the recovery movement has 
at last penetrated to the basic seg- 
ments of the national economy— 
those sections of industry without 
the rehabilitation of which perman- 
ent recovery is impossible—is pro- 
vided by the huge strides made thus 
far in the year by the steel and 
transportation industries. Produc- 
tion of steel ingots in the first 
quarter of 1936 averaged nearly 
55% of capacity and in the second 
quarter, approximately 70%, or 
about 62.5% for the first six months 
of the year. The latter figure com- 
pares with an operating rate just 
under 47% of capacity in the initial 
half of last year. 

Supply and demand, weighted to 
both seasonal and basic recovery ex- 
pectations, suggest that the third 
quarter of the year may produce an 
average operating rate of about 60% 
of capacity, and the fourth, 70%, 
providing a second half average of 
around 65% compared with 62.5% 
in the initial half year. Realization 
of final half estimates would place 
the full year’s average output at 
almost 69% of rated capacity, and 
provide the industry its best year 
in terms of operations since 1929, 
when it operated at an average of 
89%. Compared with 1932’s aver- 
age of slightly under 20%, and even 
1935’s 48.5%, the steel industry has 
already progressed a long way along 
the road to prosperity. 

The improvement in railroad oper- 
ations, although somewhat more re- 
cent, may readily prove even more 
spectacular than the steel industry’s 
rebound. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the nation’s trans- 
portation system for the first time 
in several years managed to cover 
its fixed charges in 1935. Thus, sec- 
ond grade rail bonds generally 
found themselves at last barely 
emerging from the woods. Despite 
an unusually severe winter and 
considerable flood losses to the east- 
ern carriers, net operating income 
of 144 Class 1 railroads, as reported 
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by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, amounted to $187,931,000 
in the first five months of 1936 
against $160,674,000 in the like in- 
terval of last year. The gain of 17% 
in net operating income might well 
have been larger but for another 
item—increased expenditures for de- 
ferred maintenance. June and July 
comparisons are certain to have 
made far more impressive showings, 
one leading statistical service sug- 
gesting that aggregate July net 
operating income probably doubled 
the figure for July of a year ago. 
But should net operating income 
for the full year rise only by the 
17% shown in the first five months, 
and should other income remain at 
the same total as in 1935, indicated 
fixed charge coverage in 1936 would 
run to 1.15 times to leave a balance 
for stockholders of some $85,000,000 
against virtually nothing last year. 

That actual returns will top these 
figures by a substantial margin 
seems clearly indicated unless basic 
concepts of the vigor of the recovery 
movement are wholly awry. It is 
particularly noteworthy in this con- 
nection that railway carloadings for 
the week ended July 11th, the latest 
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Every Employers Mutual policy 
is written in the interest of the 
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More and more people are sending their voices over- 
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available at the time of writing, 
more than recovered the ground lost 
in the preceding Fourth of July 
holiday week and attained a new 
peak for the year to date. In so 
doing, traffic volumes accomplished 
a combined achievement attained 
only once in the past seven years, 
and in that year, 1933, under the 
stimulus of the sensational but tem- 
porary rebound which greeted the 
introduction of the New Deal’s price 
boosting policies. 

The ramifications of this bright 
outlook for carrier earnings obvi- 
ously reach into every section of 
railroad securities, from Atchison 
general 4s down to the meanest of 
receivership equities. Yet, quite ob- 
viously, the implications are great- 
est where the greatest weakness 
characterizes the individual issue. 
There is little now that larger earn- 
ings could do marketwise for such 
bonds as Atchison generals. By the 
same token, there is so much that 
they could do for receivership rail- 
road equities especially in view of 
their present nominal quotations, that 
for practical purposes they are auto- 
matically exeluded from realistic 
appraisal. But to narrow the ques- 
tion, it should be evident that the 
bonds of many roads which today 
bid fair to realize fixed charge cov- 
erage comparable to that provided 
other junior bonds a year ago, could 
within another twelve months du- 
plicate the market performance of 
their more fortunate brethren dur- 
ing the past year. For example, the 
following issues enjoyed last year a 
maximum interest coverage of 1.15 
times, yet could have been purchased 
in ample amounts at prices (using 
the mean of the year’s high and low) 
from 1614 to 32% points below their 
present market values: 


in store for the one group that al- 
ready has been realized by the other. 


Issue 


Baltimore & Ohio 4%4s, 1960............ 
Boston & Maine 4%s, 1961............. 
Boston & Maine 5s, 1955............... 
Boston & Maine 5s, 1967............... 


Illinois Central 4%4s, 1966 
Missouri-Kansas-Téxas 4s, 1962....... O 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 414s, 
Main Central 4%4s, 
Southern Railway 4s, 1956 


With the fixed charge burden 
taken care of, the tremendous lever- 
age in capital structures finds a 
goodly portion of larger railway 
operating income dropping stra‘ght 
through to the equity positions on 
a necessarily rapidly pyramiding 
seale. Hence, it is interesting to 
note the relationship of present 
market prices for leading equities 
in terms of their average annual net 
earnings for the ten year period 
1926-1935. To be sure, this interval 
includes the best five years in recent 
railroad experience. But it also in- 
cludes by far the worst five. Since 
the present economic cycle is up- 
ward and as history discloses that 
each succeeding prosperity peak has 
surpassed its predecessor in Ameri- 
can experience, a comparison of 
present market values in terms of 
average annual earnings of the best 
five years of the last decade may not 
be lacking in significance: 


Present Market Times 


Average 

Common Stock 
DEE Wa bilnda es dwiiatrnedaseeseaeatees 
Northern Pacific 
Baltimore & Ohio 
BOUUNG TUINO oc ices css actewaseass 
ee RG Geis 6. a hic ccccccdviceus 


Utilities, another great segment 
of the national economy that has 
felt little of recovery, appear at last 


1935 Fixed Mean of 1935 Present 

Issue Charge Coverage High and Low Market 
Bi es DO ere 1.00 times 68% 94 

New York Central 4%4s, 2013...... 1,00 times 59% 89% 

Northern Pacifie 414s, 2047........ 1.03 times 8414 1005 
Pittsburgh & West Va. 4%4s, 1959.. 1.10 times 61 90 
Southern Pacific 4l4s, 1968........ 1.08 times 66% 92 

Nickel Plate 414s, 1978........... 1.15 times 59 91% 


The following group anticipate 
interest coverage up to 1.22 times in 
1936, or somewhat more than the 
best 1935 showing of any of the 
foregoing. Yet their prices are not 
vastly dissimilar from the mean 
1935 averages for the first mentioned 
group. Possibly much the same lies 


to have entered upon the general 
revival theme. 

By and large the investment mar- 
kets should find little to divert prices 
on average from their recent high 
plateau in the primary sections 
either on the grounds of adequacy 
of the money base or reserve poli- 
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cies as modified by the recent dictum 
inereasing member bank require- 


Estimated Fixed Approximate 

Charge Coverage 1936 Market 
whkwcat 1.06 times 78% 
avanee 1.04 times * % 
eee y 1,04 times 77% 
ounce 1.04 times 78 
aaeas 1.04 times 785% 
ceaaen 1.20 times 76 
mands 1.20 times 78% 
wakes 1,22 times 77 
canes 1.01 times 74 


ments by 50%. The more specula- 
tive sections, relieved probably for 
some months at the very least of 
serious labor problems and no longer 
embarrassed by exaggerated fears 
for the effect upon national purchas- 
ing power of drought conditions— 
for crop damage of serious propor- 
tions appears likely to be confined to 
the relatively unimportant spring 
wheat crop—have at worst the pros- 
pect of brief and almost post- 
seasonal business recession to con- 
tend with. On other scores, there 
loom presently few deterrents to 
further progress in the recovery of 
business and security prices.- Yet an 
interval of irregularity and timidity 
may well accompany the transition 
from first half to second half opera- 
tions, but such an interval probably 
will have more of psychological 
doubt than realistic basis for ques- 
tioning the longer outlook for restor- 
ation of American prosperity. 


Present Market 


Annual Earnings Times Av. Earnings 


1926-35 1931-1935 
7.8 4.28 
6.0 3.06 
3.5 1.77 
2.9 1.47 
4.6 2.98 


they fail to carry their con- 
tents safely, oF their poor 
a 


ba 


or you don’t get 


: ion, 

‘Genehen they are needed. 
Then the great gees 
of dealing with 4 reliab 
envelope manufacturer % 


fully realized. 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


4500 CORTLAND STREET CHICAGO 
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The 


Bankers Secretary 










can send you information on 106 
items used in a bank which are listed 
below. If there are any not listed on which 
you would like information, write her and 
she will see that the information is sent to you 
promptly. NO CHARGE to you—it is a service 
maintained by Rand M¢Nally Bankers Monthly for 
our many banking friends. Use it for convenience 
and economy. 



















































1 Accounting Machines 56 Forms 
2 Accrual, Accounting and Audit 57 Forms, Continuous 
Control 58 Furniture 

3 Adding Machines 59 Glass Signs 

4 Addressing Machines 60 Globes 

5 After-Hour Depositories 61 Hold-up Equipment 

6 Alarms—Bank Vault 62 Ink 

7 Bags 63 Ink in Powdered Form 

8 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 64 Interest Calculators 

9 Bank Directories 65 Interest Computing Machines 
10 Banking by Mail Envelopes 66 Lamps—Adding, Posting 

11 Banking Textbooks Machines 

12 Bill Straps 67 Lobby Displays 

13 Bookkeeping Machines 68 Loose Leaf Binders 

14 Bronze and Brass Signs 69 Maps 

15 Burglar Alarms 70 Name Plates 

16 Calculating Machines 71 Night Depositories 

17 Calculators 72 Night Depository Bags 

18 Cancelling Machines 73 Paper 

19 Central Files 74 Pass Books 

20 Changeable Signs 75 Pay Roll Envelopes 

21 Check Books 76 Perforating Machines 

22 Check Book Covers 77 Photographic Bank Systems 
23 Check Cancelling Perforators 78 Posting Machines 

24 Check Certifiers 79 Posture Chairs 

25 Check Dispensers 80 Proof Machines 

26 Check Endorsers 81 Rubber Stamps 

27 Check Files 82 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proo 
28 Check Protectors 83 Safe Deposit Boxes 

29 Check Signers 84 Safety Paper 
30 Check Sorting Trays 85 Sandurns 

31 Christmas Savings 86 Savings Banks, Home and 
32 Clocks—Advertising Pocket 

33 Coin Bags 87 Seals 
34 Coin Boxes 88 Seals, Coin Bags 
35 Coin Changers 89 Signs 
36 Coin Clocks 90 Sorting Trays 

37 Coin Counting Machines 91 Statistical Service 
38 Coin Envelopes 92 Storage Files 
39 Coin Trays 93 Supplies, Bank and Office 
40 Coin Wrappers 94 Table and Floor Lamps 

41 Coupon Books 95 Tear Gas 

42 Coupon Envelopes 96 Telautographs—for Teller-Book 
43 Currency Boxes keeper Communication 

44 Currency Envelopes 97 Thermometers—Giant, Elec- 
45 Currency Straps trical Advertising 

46 Daylight Hold-up Equipment 98 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
47 Delayed Time Locks 99 Travelers Checks 

48 Deposit Ticket Files 100 Vaults 

49 Desk Lamps 101 Vault Alarms 

50 Dictating Machines 102 Vault Equipment 

51 Duplicators 103 Vault Ventilators 

52 Electric Signs 104 Venetian Blinds 

53 Endorsing Stamps 105 Visible Records 

54 Envelopes 106 Window and Lobby Displays 


Files 


—— — — — — — PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD — — — — — — — 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY, Rand MfNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please have sent to us buying information on 
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Study Employee Character 

(Continued from page 468) 
good on your job and your educa- 
tion first. I think it’s swell that 
you have this fine girl—and I’m for 
you.”’ 

He came out of his shell like an 
Easter chicken. When he left, he 
came back and wrung my hand 
twice and his smile looked like the 
promise of the best day’s work he’d 
done in some time. His boss tells me 
he’s going good now. It is interest- 
ing always to find out what is be- 
hind the attitude of an employee 
and it is a big satisfaction to win 
their real interest and support. 


Energy 


For a number of years I have 
made it a point to watch for the 
presence of nervous energy, for 
energy is a most desirable element. 
One fully energetic person will 
sometimes act as a pace-maker for 
a whole department; and is worth 
two or three laggards. But this, 
desirable as it is, is not enough with- 
out the quality of Intelligence. 


Intelligence 


Mentality and the amount of 
education are important factors in 
this general subject of intelligence. 
However, I would also include per- 
sonality, that aristocrat of the in- 
tangibles, in this category. Sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness, imagina- 
tion, power of expression and a 
sense of humor are ‘‘degrees’’ here. 
I have great respect for intelligence 
tests but, due to small turnover, we 
do not use them. 


Initiative 


This gratifying and somewhat 
rare quality is indicated in small 
things, by attentiveness and the 
desire to participate. It recognizes 
opportunities, rises to occasions and 
accepts responsibility; and like 
energy, must be tempered by the 
quality of intelligence. 


Judgment 


One of the compensations of the 
larger corporate forms of operation 
is that considerable groups of in- 
dividuals may, and do, depend upon 
a few whose experience and inherent 
qualities combine to produce the re- 
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liable judgment of maturity. I feel 
that one of the early indications of 
the presence, potentially, of depend- 
able judgment is the disposition to 
keep the thumb off the scales when 
presenting simple requests and issues 
involving the ability of themselves 
and other persons. It is, of course, 
a cheap temptation to progress 
through criticism of a fellow em- 
ployee or immediate superior—and 
easily penetrated. 

One of the trying situations fre- 
quently encountered in a bank is 
the necessity of a conscientious em- 
ployee’s bringing some dereliction 
in duty on the part of another em- 
ployee to the attention of the man- 
agement. This constitutes quite a 
test of judgment as the employee 
finds himself caught in the cross 
eurrents of opposing urges in his 
duty to employer, sympathy for the 
other employee, and the possibility 
of distinction or progress at the ex- 
pense of the other employee. 

The handling of such a situation, 
while, of course, involving a struggle 
in motives, is a splendid opportunity 
for the display of judgment in the 
handling of the situation by the in- 
formant. 

The willingness and desire to give 
eredit to others and take blame is 
a splendid contribution to team play 
of an organization. I scarcely know 
of a more valuable element in an 
employee. I have heard the chair- 
man of our board of directors tell 
of someone watching an Irishman 
pound a huge rock with a sledge 
hammer. Blow after blow fell till 
the stone vibrated with the rythmic 
percussion. Finally the rock crumbled. 
The bystander drew near and said, 

“Pat, which of those blows broke 
the rock? Was it the last one?”’ 

Pat scratched his head and said 
after a bit— 

“No sir, I guess it was all of thim 
that was needed.’’ 

Real accomplishments are not 
overnight productions in a bank. It 
takes years to build morale and per- 
sonnel. Criticism and innuendo will 
not do it. It takes vision, under- 
standing, courage, sympathy and— 
at the risk of your contempt—I 
might add, some love and considera- 
tion for human beings, with all that 
that implies. But it is practical and 
worth while. 

Men do not like to be driven. 
People are being driven today by 


besetting economic, political and 
social conditions, to nostrums and 
false systems, largely because of the 
absence of sound and impelling 
leadership where it ought to be. 

The chances are that the loan 
officer, teller, rack clerk or safe de- 
posit custodian is doing the best he 
or she can with the problem in hand 
and the conditions under which the 
work has to be done. The most im- 
portant job the boss has, is to under- 
stand both of these problems as 
thoroughly as possible and then help 
the employee to solve them. I like 
to think of my boss as some one to 
whom I can go for help when I need 
it—and who ‘has confidence in me. 
In that sense, he is my assistant. 
On my part, I like to think of myself 
as the assistant to everyone under 
me, and to attack every problem 
from that viewpoint. They do the 
job and I help them. If they do it 
well, they get commendation. 

In operating through an organiza- 
tion, I would say that 80% of the 
problem is plain human nature. If 
[ give the other fellow, to the ex- 
tent that I am able, the things I 
need and want myself, I will suffer 
few disappointments in employees— 
but even these will be identified in 
the eyes of others as such. I believe 
it essential to respect the head of a 
department and to tie his personnel 
to him in every practical way. When 
salary increases are given, I always 
insist that the department head call 
in each of his own people and tell 
them the good news himself. This 
ties his own people to him in an 
attractive way—and attaches him to 
me. 

When transfers or promotions are 
made of employees, I always talk to 
the employee’s future department 
head first. Then I talk to the present 
department head and explain fully 
the reasons and advantages. No de- 
partment head likes to lose a good 
employee and yet this is the kind of 
person who gets the promotion. 
Last of all, I talk to the employee 


himself. Department heads are not ! 
permitted to recruit from other de- : 


partments, They are required to dis- 
cuss such matters with my office. 

Headship may be conferred upon 
a person—but leadership is a thing 
that is conceded by open demonstra- 
tion, and in my judgment is marked 
by winsomeness as well as strength 
and wisdom. 
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SAFETY 


ae 


BANKERS 


PAPER 


Bank depasitors represent 
practically every kind of indus- 
trial and professional activity. 
These men use Hammermill 
Papers in some form or other 
for their business require- 
ments, and will recognize and 
respect your selection of 
Hammermill Safety Paper for 
their checks. 


Hammermill Safety Paper has 
been made since 1915. It is 
uniform in safety, strength, 
color, writing surface and 
moderate in cost. 
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Sa? “ed PAPER COMPANY 
+ Erie, Pa. 


: Please mail me a copy of the Hammermill 
Portfolio of Checks on Hammermill Safety Paper. 
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Bank Building News 


Vault 


The 1100-ton safe-deposit 
vault being installed in the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at an estimated cost 
of $127,500, will be flood- as well as 
fire- and burglar-proof. 


Night The Webb City Bank, 
Depository Webb City, Mo., has 
recently installed an after-hours 
depository for the convenience of 
customers. 

Ce a eae er ee 
rll The Citizens National 


Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, is constructing a $100,- 
000 second-story addition of re-en- 
foreed concrete on their Third and 
E Street branch. 


Depository 


Remodeling plans of the 
and Vaults 


First National Bank, 
Wayneboro, Va., include enlarge- 
ments into an adjoining building, 
a new front to unify the two struc- 
tures, a modern steel and concrete 
vault, a night depository and sound- 
_ seein eaainaiie eM eStats ecb hie a of the banking room. 





Both the exterior and 
interior of a Bank should 
architecturally express 
solidity and permanence. 
To combine these into a 
practical, efficient, mod- 
ern lay-out calls for 
specialized skill and 
years of experience. 


We have served hun- 
dreds of financial insti- 
tutions in this connection 
during the last thirty 
years. Our service is 
national. All the varied 
experience gained from 
work in banking struc- 


Larger 


Included in the complete 
Vaults 


remodeling of the Citizens 
National Bank, Chillicothe, Mo., is 
the construction of a second vault 
considerably larger than the orig- 
inal one. New fixtures for the bank- 
ing room and officers’ quarters total 
$9,000. 


New 


‘ The Delta National of 
Fixtures 


Yazoo City, Miss., has 
been modernized with complete new 


fixtures, furniture, and customer 
booths. 
Modern The remodeling of the Au- 
Cages 


burn, Wash., First Na- 
tional Building includes new cages 
with low glass counter screens of the 
modern type. 


neat Reconstruction plans of the 
proo" Peoples Exchange Bank 
building, Russellville, Ark., and 


specifications for the new home of 
the Farmers State Bank, Booneville, 
Kentucky, both call for complete 
fireproofing of the buildings. 


| SERVICE OF SPECIALISTS 





tures, great and small, 
is yours to command. 
Write for special litera- 
ture and investigate 
our free Preliminary 
Survey Plan, with guar- 
anteed maximum-cost 
limit. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING ¢ 82" 


DESIGNERS » ENGINEERS » BUILDERS »* 9th & Sidney, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Air The building housing 
Comins the Fresno, California 
branch of the Los Angeles-Security 
First National, is being completely 
air-conditioned, with special atten- 
tion to the bank’s vaults. 


Vault 


The Security Bank of Har. 
Door 


rison, Ark., has just in- 
stalled a new 4-ton burglar-proof 
vault door. 


New 


Some outstanding fea- 
Building ~ 


tures of the modern new 
home of the First National Bank of 
Holdrege, Nebr., are complete new 
vault equipment, a _ bullet-proof 
watchman’s balcony, air condition- 
ing, and electrically controlled gates 
to the working space. 


ee ce The Wabeek State Bank 
rotection of Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, has recently installed a com- 


plete system of burglar-alarms and 
delayed time locks. 


Test Your 
Phone Voice 


(Continued from page 465 


the receiver in shrill, high-pitched 
tones that hurt the ear drums and 
rasped the nerves. (After consider- 
able experimenting, he added to me, 
they determined that this was due 
to a peculiar way in which she held 
the phone to her lips, which was 
easily corrected. ) 

The upshot of the whole episode 
was that my banker friend discov- 
ered that there was a defin‘te rela- 
tion between telephone contacts and 
public good will. The steps he took 
to improve that phase of his bank’s 
public contacts were of direct bene- 
fit to his institution. 

It scarcely seems possible to most 
of us, unless we have actually tested 
it as this man did, that a pleasing 
telephone manner could have so 
much influence or be so important. 
But any bank officer who will stop 
and think about the people he 
‘*meets’’? on the phone will realize 
that many of them have the making 
of telephone success in their voices 
(if they back up those voices with 
a good manner and some good sense) 
while others are holding themselves 
back and hurting the interests of 
their business, because of the adverse 
personality which their voices con- 
vey over the phone. 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


The decrease ox the public debt 
during July was $9,049,104. 


The decrease of the National debt 
during the past fiseal year ending 
June 30, is reported by the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury as $96,- 
097,766.25. 


As there are only $140,000,000 of 
3% government bonds now outstand- 
ing, if the present surplus money in 
the Treasury (about $80,000,000) 
should be applied to their redemp- 
tion, that denomination of securi- 
ties would soon be removed from 
the market. The next in order of re- 
demption, 4144 per cent, do not fall 
due until 1891. 


The folly and absurdity of the 
Socialistic plan of an equal division 
of property, is seen in the following 
statistics: The total wealth of our 
country, now the richest in the 
world, is reported at $43,500,000,- 
000, in a population of 50,000,000, 
with a total of 17,500,000 producers. 
This represents the accumulations 
of 250 years, much of it in land, 
buildings and machinery. An equal 
division would give to each man, 
woman and child a capital of only 
$870, or of $2,500 to each producer. 
The latter sum represents the. limit 
of average wealth obtainable. There 
is no more to be had. 


An English statistical writer says, 
that, while population in Europe 
and the United States has risen 34 
per cent, since 1850, working power 
has increased 105 per cent, and, as 
a consequence of this, five men can 
now accomplish as much as six in 
1870, or eight in 1850. The world’s 
steampower is now five and a half 
times what it was in 1870. In these 
two facts alone can be found an ade- 
quate explanation of the much- 
talked of problem of over-produc- 


tion which has depressed the world 
for the last few years. There are too 
many producers, and not enough 
consumers; too many goods, and too 
few buyers. 


The Panama Canal scheme of De- 
Lesseps seems to be nearing the end 
of its popularity with the French 
people. The prestige of its author, 
and his great success in building the 
Suez Canal, kept the Panama pro- 
ject buoyant until millions of money 
had been hopelessly sunk; then a 
fresh call for funds opened the eyes 
of the nation. DeLesseps is said to 
be ‘‘hopping mad’’ because the 
French Congress refuses to aid in 
making another loan. At the last 
accounts the old man was fuming 
and fretting away trying to get 
money without the aid of French 
legislation. Another loan is being 
devised, also a National lottery 
scheme; but the probability is that 
the entire enterprise, for want of 
funds, will soon fall into a state of 
utterly hopeless and ‘‘innocuous 
dlesuetude.’’ Already there is a total 
share capital of $30,000,000, partly 
paid up, and a borrowed or loaned 
capital of $125,647,740. The annual 
interest on the obligations amounts 
altogether to $4,780,000, to which 
has to be added a considerable sink- 
ing fund, and to meet this, there is 
no revenue except the small sum 
earned by the ~Panama Railway, 
which amounts to $800,000 -to- $1,- 
000,000 per annum. 


A gold mine at Grass Valley, 
Calif., has just declared its 200th 
monthly dividend. The first was de- 
elared in 1869, and there has since 
been paid to the stockholders the 
sum of $3,750,000, or more than 
$1,200 per share of the par value of 
$100. The proper name of this mine 
is ‘*Bonanza.’’ 
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Correct-Posture 


Chair .. 


@ Increases efficiency and 
reduces fatigue in office 
work. The support for the 
back—at the exact spot 
where the spine needs sup- 
port—is an extremely im- 
portant factor in the pro- 
motion of health, vigor, 
alertness and efficiency. 


@ All metal construction, 
easy adjustment without 
tools, ball bearing swivel 
and thick cushions are a 
few of the features of the 
Burroughs Chair. 


@ For more information 
call our local office or write to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Hall Nominated I. B. A. President 


Edward B. Hall, president of Harris, 
Hall & Company, Chicago, has been nomi- 
nated by the board of governors of the In- 
vestment Bankers As- 
sociation of America 
to be president of the 
association for the 
year 1936-37, accord- 
ing to announcement 
through the associa- 
tion’s Chicago office 
by Orrin G. Wood of 
Estabrook & Co., Bos- 
ton, president of the 
association. 

The board of gov- 
ernors also named the 
remainder of the regular ticket to be 
voted upon at the association’s twenty- 
fifth annual convention at Augusta, Ga., 
December 2 to 6, 1936. Inasmuch as the 
official selections of the board have always 
been approved by the convention, nomina- 
tion is considered tantamount to election. 

Mr. Hall has been in the investment 
business in Chieago since 1909, when he 





EpwaArp B. HALL 


entered the bond department of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. He became a 
vice president of the bank in 1929. His 
continuous association with that organiza- 
tion for 26 years, except for a period of 
service in the Navy during the war, was 
terminated in November, 1935, upon the 
formation of his present organization to 
continue the corporate bond business con- 
ducted by the bank prior to the Banking 
Act of 1933. 

Mr. Hall was born in Ishpeming, Michi- 
gan, Sept. 13, 1886. His father, Edward 
R. Hall, was an official of the Ishpeming 
National Bank, an institution founded by 
his grandfather, Charles H. Hall, who went 
to Michigan from Chester, Conn., in 1867 
and became an outstanding figure in the 
development of the newly opened mineral 
fields of the upper Great Lakes region. 

Brought to Chicago as a boy when the 
larger financial center attracted his father 
in 1894, Mr. Hall received his early educa- 
tion in Evanston, Illinois, later attending 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
and Yale University. 


16% + 


In six months of 1936, 


advertising in Chicago 


Journal of Commerce increased 16.5% over the 


volume of the same period last year. Financial 
advertising increased 33% 

During these months 266 issues were advertised 
in Chicago. 228 appeared in Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. (118 of these appeared in no other 


Chicago newspaper. ) 


These increases in our business show a growing 
acceptance of Chicago Journal of Commerce as 
the medium through which the Central West’s 
business men can be contacted effectively at 


low cost. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LASALLE STREET 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West’’ 
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Mr. Hall has been active in I. B, A, 
affairs for many years, serving on several 
important committees, both of its Central 
States Group and of the national organiza- 
tion. He was chairman of the committee 
on state legislation for two years and is at 
present chairman of the finance committee. 
He has been a member of the board of 
governors since his election as treasurer in 
1934. 

Other nominations made by the board 
of governors, are as follows: 

For executive vice president: Alden H, 


. Little, Chicago, to succeed himself. 


For vice presidents: Earle Bailie, J. & 
W. Seligman & Co., New York; Rudolph J, 
Eichler, Bateman, Eichler & Co., Los 
Angeles; James J. Minot, Jr., Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston; Claude C. Rives, Jr., Whit- 
ney National Bank of New Orleans, New 
Orleans; Cloud Wampler, Lawrence Stern 
and Company, Incorporated, Chicago. 

For treasurer. D. T. Richardson, Kelley, 
Richardson & Co., Inc., Chicago, to succeed 
himself. 

For secretary. Robert Stevenson, ITI, 
Chicago. 


Wallace Heads Salt Lake 
Chamber 


John M. Wallace, vice president and 
trust officer of the Walker Bank and Trust 
Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city for the coming 
year. 

The Walker Bank also announces the 
promotion of Reed Holt from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer. Mr. Holt, who 
has served in the former capacity for the 
past ten years, joined the institution in 
1923. He is a graduate of Brigham Young 
University with a science degree in account- 


ing. 


Baine Rejoins First 
National, Chicago 


Edward E. Brown, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has announced 
the return of William D. Baine to the 
bank’s staff. Mr. Baine has been chief 
bank examiner for the state of Illinois 
since 1933, and had been with the First 
National Bank for 26 years before assum- 
ing that office. 


Chambliss Elected To 
Rotary Office 


L. A. Chambliss, assistant vice president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, of 
Newark, N. J. has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Newark Rotary Club for the 
coming year. This places Mr. Chambliss in 
line for the presidency next year. 
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Pacific Trust Conference 


To Join A. B. A. Meet 


The Fourteenth Regional Trust Confer- 
ence of the Pacifie Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States will be held this year on 
September 17, 18 and 19, Merrel P. Calla- 
way, president of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association has an- 
nounced. 

‘‘The conference this year will be 
national in scope,’’ Mr. Callaway points 
out in his announcement letter to all mem- 
bers of the Trust Division. ‘‘It will be 
held immediately preceding the annual 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. The convention 
program this year will not include a sep- 
arate trust session. The regional confer- 
ence, however, will afford to trust men an 
unusual opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems. 

‘¢ An excellent program is in preparation. 
The latest developments in the trust field 
as well as the fundamental policies and 
procedure for the sound operation of trust 
departments will be discussed by able 
speakers. I should like to see every mem- 
ber of the Trust Division represented at 
San Francisco. ’’ 


Newark Bankers On 


Industrial Commission 


The Mayor of Newark, N. J. has ap- 
pointed former Mayor Jerome T. Congle- 
ton, president of the United States Trust 
Co., and Horace K. Corbin, vice president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
both of that city, as members of the 
municipality ’s new Industrial Comniission. 
Mr. Corbin is to serve a two-year term, 
while Mr. Congleton has been appointed 
for three years. 


New Vice President In 
First Wisconsin 


The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee has recently announced the pro- 
motion of three officers of the institution 
to vice presidencies. The men so honored 
are William G. Brumder, John S. Owen, 
and Joseph W. Simpson, Jr. Mr. Owen, 
who became associated with the bank in 
1929, and Mr. Brumder, who joined the 
institution the year following, were form- 
erly assistant vice presidents. Mr. Simp- 
son, who was elected an assistant vice 
president in 1933, was recently made head 
of the bank’s credit department. 


Wells Advances In 
State-Planters 


Richard H. Wells, assistant cashier and 
manager of the public relations depart- 
ment of the State-Planters Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., has assumed charge of the 
advertising department of that institution, 
following the resignation of Miss Rose 
Seorgie, who has held the position for the 
past ten years. 


Adams Chairman of 
State Street Trust 


At the July meeting of the directors of 
the State Street Trust Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., the following directors, form- 
erly of the Union Trust Company of 
Boston, were elected: Messrs. Charles 
Francis Adams, Frank G. Allen, Roger 
Amory, Harvey H. Bundy and Merrill 
Griswold. Mr. Adams was also elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The following—former officers of the 
Union Trust Company—were elected of- 
ficers of the State Street Trust Company: 
William Holway Hill, vice president and 
manager of the Union Trust Office at 24 
Federal Street; Sheridan J. Thorup, assist- 
ant vice president and trust officer; Wil- 
liam N. Oedel, assistant vice president; 
Vincent Farnsworth, assistant trust officer 
and assistant treasurer; C. Wendell 
Holmes, and Edwin T. Rae, assistant 
treasurers; Norman W. Hall, Elliott Ger- 
rish and Stewart G. Orr, assistant trust 
officers; Frederic A. Deering, Jr., and 
Whitman M. Chandler, assistant secretaries. 


Hogan Discusses Livestock 


Following a trip of observation through 
all of the Northwestern States, Dan W. 
Hogan, president of the City National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, recently discussed before the 
Chickasha, Okla. Chamber of Commerce, 
the need for increasing livestock produc- 
tion throughout the state. As Mr. Hogan 
is chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
Natural Resources Committee of his own 
city, he spoke with authority and along 
lines that are of close interest to him. 





Convention Calendar 


National Conventions 

A. B. A—September 21-24 (St. Francis 
Hotel) San Francisco 

F. A. A.—September 
Tenn. 

I. B. A—December 2-6—Augusta, Ga. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept 21-23— 
Hot Springs, Va. (The Homestead) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Region 
Trust Conference—Sept. 17-19—San 
Francisco 


U. 8. Bldg. and Loan League—October 
14-16—New York City 


14-17—Nashville, 


State Conventions 
Delaware—September 10 (tentative) Re- 
hoboth. 
Florida—Nov. 6-7—Tampa 
Maine Savings Banks Assn.—Sept. 3-4— 
Kennebunkport (Breakwater Court) 
Mass. Saving Banks Assn.—Sept. 10-12— 
Swampscott (New Ocean House) 
Nebraska—In the fall—date to be selected 


New York Savings Banks Assn.—Sept. 24- 
25—New York City (Waldorf-Astoria) 
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Are You A Banking 
Navigator? 


]F YOU are the man who navigates the 
banking ship, or who helps to navi- 
gate it—this copy is addressed to you. 
We need not tell you how im- 
portant it is to know where you are 
going, and to have the right instruments 
—in banking, knowledge of -modern, 
current, successful bank policies and 
operation methods. 

Because there were countless 
banking books on the market, from the 
pens of good, bad and _ indifferent 
writers—many of little actual experi- 
ence in banking—we took our time in 
deciding on the three books which we 
concluded were “tops” from the stand- 
point of thoroughness, of practicability, 
of authoritativeness. 

So we published the Blue 
Book Library of Banking Practice con- 
sisting of 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
By H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner 


BANK COST CONTROL 
By Benjamin E. Young 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 
By Don Knowlton 


each author matured and successful 
in banking. 


There are too many outstanding points 
to list here—better anyway that you see 
the books for yourself. On trial, if you 
wish—we are quite sure you will be glad 
to keep them handy. 


Paste this coupon 
on a penny postcard 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the Blue Book Library of Bank- 
ing Practice on a 5-day approval plan. If 
I like them I will send you $10. If I keep 
only 2, I will send you $7.50, and if only 
1, $5., or I will return them all without 
obligation to me, within 5 days. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 





New Banks... 
New Branches... 
Reopened Banks 


Through Liquidation... . es 
Through Merger or Consolidation ... . 
Through Absorption, ete... 
Through Conversion ..... 

Total Discontinued 


seats National 8; State 


National 8; State 35; 
. National 24; State 34; 
State 5; 


Banks Reported Discontinued 


59; 
..National 1; State 14; 
...National 9; State 38; 
..National 5; State 5: 

. National 23; State 116; 


Private 2.... 


Private 3 


i See re 


PE ease sisivnkcdins Ree REE 


yy eee 


New And Reopened Institutions 


fae a | 
oo 
oe 
> 
— 
ao 
mo oF 


.. Total 69 

.- Total 15 
...Total 49 
salem Total 13 
Savateees Total 146 


Branches Reported Discontinued 


Through Liquidation. ...... 

Through Merger and Consolidation 

Through Absorption ........ 
Total Discontinued... . 


PE ee en eee 


Shits ole sate arcane a Se eee ee eS Pee ee 


. Total 14 


- Total 2 
- Total 18 


Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 


National 2; State 14; Private 1 


ALABAMA 
Stevenson 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 
PE: sniisivke nhc cebied vb eae ee 61-246 
(Merged with Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Sie’ Branch, Scottsboro, March 


9, 
ARIZONA 

Chandler 

Valley National Bank, Branch of 
arr errr et 91-164 
(L. E. Holcomb, Manager. Opened 
June 9. 1936) 

Springerville 

*Valley National Bank, Branch of 
EI 26h cabbie how cae se weniee 91-165 
(Opened July 13, 1936. John P. Hagan, 
Assistant Manager) 

Willcox 

oR a eer e rr yo 91-136 
(Taken over June 15, 1936 by Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, which was 


authorized to open a branch at Will- 
cox) 

Willcox 

*Valley National Bank (Branch of 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix. .91-136 
(Authorized June 15, 1936 to succeed 
the Bank of Willcox which was taken 


over by the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Dana T. Milner, 
Manager. R. Hailey, Assistant 
Manager) 

ARKANSAS 


Cotton Plant 

*Cotton Plant Banking Co., Cooperative 
D.: tthect she betatenn es cun ease 
(Assets and liabilities purchased by 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Forrest 
City, June 27, 1936 which bank now 
operates an office in Cotton Plant) 

Cotton Plant 

*Planters Bank & Trust Co., (Cotton 
Plant Office of Forrest City........... 
(Opened June 29, 1936 Miss Dione 
Kennedy, in charge) 


Marshall 
Citizens Banking Exchange...... 81-715 
(Closed March 31, 1936. In hands of 
receiver) 

Sulphur Rock 
Se er eee 81-642 


(Went into voluntary liquidation June 
2. 1936) 

Tyronza 
Marked Tree Bank (Tellers Window 
of Marked Tree) (Miss Margaret Em- 
rich in charge. Opened April 1, 1936) 
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. Total 17. Branches 


Tyronza 
syronza Banking Co....scceceese 81-708 
(Liquidated. Discontinued April 1, 1936 
and taken over by Marked Tree Bank) 


CALIFORNIA 


Burlingame 
The San Francisco Bank, Burlingame 


SO. bi bsd ned cosavnaenneceas 90-1371 
(L. H. Hansen, Manager. Opened April 
15, 1936) 

Chico 


The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Chico Branch. 90-1338 
(L. R. Brown, Manager. Opened March 
28, 1936) 
Chico 

First National Bank .......... 90-1338 
(Purchased by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco. March 
28, 1936, which now operates a branch 


in Chico) 

Goleta 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Goleta Branch. ..90-1372 


(Warner Edmonds in charge. Opened 
June 8. 1936) 

Greenfield 
Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank, Greenfield Branch....... 90-1369 
(H. F. Doyle, Manager. To open June 
20, 1936) 

Inglewood 


*Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Branch of San Fran- 
GEOG, CRTICOPRIRe cc cccccécccccceccoscs 
(Authorized June 13, 1936) 

Laguna Beach 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laguna Beach Branch 


Trust & 


rere end Cee Cree. 90-1031 
(Frank D. Hevener, Manager. Opened 
March 21, 1936) 

Laguna Beach 
CHOSE TORE: vanecs< sendcvcns 90-1031 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, March 21, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch in Laguna 
Beach) 

Long Beach 
Citizens State Bank............ 90-1070 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. Long Beach, February 15, 1936, 
which organized a branch at Long 
Reach) 

Long Beach 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fourth & 
American GrARCH ..cccccececes 
(Opened February 15, 1936) 


Los Angeles 

*Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., 110th & Main Branch 
re NE Nee ape eee ee 16-319 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Elmer H. Jacobs, 
Manager) 

Los Angeles 
The California Bank ........... 16-20 
Above bank has made changes in the 
names of twenty-one offices as follows. 
Atlantic-Whittier Office........ 16-281 
(Formerly Atlantic Avenue Office) 
Sth & Fedora Olfice......ccccoee 16-204 
(Formerly 8th & Mariposa Office) 


Trust & 


54th & 4th Avenue Office........ 16-150 
(Formerly Angeles Mesa Office) 

54th & Vermont Office.......... 16-156 
(Formerly 54th Street Office) 

1st & Cummings Office.......... 16-163 
(Formerly Hollenbeck Heights Office) 
lst & Townsend Office.......... 16-151 


(Formerly Belvedere. Office) 
Hollywood-Vine Office.......... 90-252 


(Formerly Hollywood Office) (Holly- 
wood) 
Hunting Drive-El Sereno Office. .16-168 


(Formerly Northeast Office) 

La Brea-Beverly Office.......... 16-287 
(Formerly Hancock Park Office) 
Manchester & Vermont Office...16-171 
7th & Alvarado Office........... 16-176 


(Formerly Southside Office) 
(Formerly Westlake Park Office) 


60th & Broadway Office......... 16-170 
(Formerly 60th Street Office) 

Sunset & Alvarado Office........ 16-172 
(Formerly Sunset Boulevard Office) 
Sunset & Edgecliff Office....... 16-164 
(Formerly Hollywood Junction Office) 
Sunset-Gardner Office.......... 90-1152 
(Formerly West Hollywood Office) 
(Hollywood) 

Vermont & Jefferson Office...... 16-173 
(Formerly University Office) 

Vernon & Broadway Office...... 16-167 
(Formerly S. Broadway & Vernon 
Office) 

Vernon & Central Office......... 16-174 


(Formerly Vernon Avenue Office) 
Washington & Vermont Office. ..16-175 
(Formerly Washington Street Office) 


Whittier & Indiana Office...... 16-177 
(Formerly Whittier Boulevard Office) 
Whittier-Euclid Office.......... 16-154 


(Formerly Euclid-Lorena Office) 
Maxwell 
*First Savings Bank, Tellers Window 
OE Cin 0's 6 in. c0in.5.0.0 900 042.0 n.5056048 
(Opened June 29, 1936. L. E. Wallace, 
Teller in charge) 
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Milpitas 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Milpitas Branch. .90-701 


(Opened May 2, 1936. A. IL. Crabb, 
Manager) 

Ipitas 
on OF WRUIMIGON Ss cc cccccssceses 90-701 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, May 2, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Milpitas) 


land 
CO eerican Trust Co., Eleventh-Franklin 
Branch 90-1270 
(Voluntarily closed May 16, 1936 and 
business consolidated with Broadway 
Branch) 
ola 
ok of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Feather River Branch 


Tee eee ee eee ee eee ee 


(Branch of San Francisco)...... 90-956 
(Amelia C. Roberts Asst. Cashier 
Opened February 11, 1936) 

Portola 
Plumas County Bank 


(Branch of 
Quincy) ..-cccccccsccccccecccces 90-956 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 
established a branch in Portola) 


uinc 
ba 4 of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Quincy Branch (Branch 
of San Francisco. .....ccccccces 90-652 


(A. M. Travis. Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 11, 1936) 

uincy 
ag County Bank........... 90-652 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 
established a new branch in Quincy) 


San Francisco 
American Trust Co., Russ 
TTT ree 11-157 
(Voluntarily closed April 30, 1936. 
Business transferred to Head Office) 


San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Visitacion Valley eet) 
(Opened February 10 1936, A. J. Nardi, 
Manager) 


Building 


Ventura 
Bank of America, Ventura County 
OE 64:5: 600005 oh0006 0 en eneee ee 90-344 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, and consolidated with Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Ventura Branch, Ventura, March 
28, 1936) 


Weaverville 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Weaverville saunte 


(Ray O. Kelly, Manager. Opened March 
16, 1936) 


Westwood Village (Los Angeles P. O.) 
*Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Westwood Branch...16-318 


(Opened June 20, 1936. C. N. Willits, 
Manager) 
COLORADO 
Carbondale 
First National Bank............ 82-223 


(In process of liquidation April 6, 1936. 
Deposit liabilities assumed by First 
National Bank of Glenwood Springs) 

Cortez 

The Citizens State Bank of Corees 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $3,000, J. W. 
Bozman, President, R. N. Usher, Cash- 
ier. Opened June 4, 1936) 

Hooper 

Hooper State Bank..........--- 82-322 
(Voluntary liquidation February 26, 
1936) 

Idalia 

"eres Btate BARE... ..ciccsesscs 82-357 
(Voluntary liquidation July 1, 1936) 

Lamar 

First National Bank............. 82-86 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposit 
liability assumed by Lamar National 
Bank, March 28, 1936) 

Parker 

Douglas County Bank.......... 82-446 
(Certain assets and deposit liability 
taken over by Littleton National Bank, 
Littleton. Certified out of the State 
Banking Department, April 8, 1936) 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth 
Lake Worth National Bank..... 63-525 
(Capital $50,000. Philip Liberman, 
President, Roy E. Garnett, Cashier. 
Charter issued June 1, 1936) 
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GEORGIA 
Arlington 
Bostwick Banking Co. (Private) 
épedbethees seen uancqaeusensecsd 64-1133 
(Discontinued February 29, 1936. Suc- 
ceeded by new state bank under title 
of Bostwick Banking Co., March 1, 


1936) 
Arlington 

Bostwick Banking Co.......... 64-1133 
(Succeeded Bostwick Banking Co., 


Private, as a state bank and opened 
March 1, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
and Profits $3,160. W. E. Bostwick, Jr., 
President, Carl Clements, Cashier) 

Byromville 

*J. S. & S. B. Byrom, Private Bankers... 
(Voluntarily closed January 25, 1936) 

Colquitt 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Change in location of Bailey Banking 
Co. (Private), Damascus March 10, 
1936. J. W. Bailey President, J. L. 
Crawford, Cashier) 

Concord 
J. F. Madden & Sons (Private). .64-1002 
(Outside deposits liquidated and no 
new business solicited. Reported Feb- 
ruary 3, 1936) 

Damascus 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Moved to Colquitt, March 10, 1936) 

Dawson 
‘> -... 2 es, eee 64-1172 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $25.000, 
Surplus $5,000. W. B. Hailey, President, 
R. C. Sheppard, Cashier) 

Hoschton 
oo eS ee 64-629 
(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1936) 

Hoschton 
The DeLaPerriere Bank (Private bank 
—not incorporated)............ 64-1173 
(Capital $15,000. H. P. DeLaPerriere, 
President, T. H. Baird, Cashier. Opened 
April 20, 1936) 

Jasper 

*Commercial Bank (Private bank—not 


UNION 6. 6 b6é ee-ne6c04< ced 64-1169 
(Opened April 7, 1936. J. W. Dyer, 
Cashier) 
IDAHO 

Craigmont 
Craigmont State Bank.......... 92-174 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 


Lewiston, Idaho, which now operates 
a branch at Craigmont) 

Craigmont 
The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
the Craigmont State Bank which was 
taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 

Genesee 
First Bank of Genesee.......... 92-108 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The First 
National Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, 
Idaho which now operates a branch at 
Genesee) 

Genesee 
The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
the First Bank of Genesee which was 
taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 


Grangeville 
te we OR eee 92-74 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 


Lewiston, Idaho which now operates a 
branch at Grangeville) 
Grangeville 
The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
The First National Bank which was 
taken over by The. First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 
Spirit Lake 


Bank of Spirit Lake............ 92-206 
(Voluntary liquidation April 30 1936) 
ILLINOIS 
Bradford 
Bradford Banking Co........... 70-949 


(Change in title of Phoenix Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 

Bradford 
POmEe POUMMUN Cis ck cciieccens 70-949 
(Changed title to Bradford Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 

Chicago 

*Howard Avenue Trust & Savings ery] 


eee ee mete ee eee meee eee eee eeeeeeees 


tional Bank of Chicago as of June 13, 
1936) 

Chicago 

*The North Shore National Bank of 





Chicago, 1737 Howard Ave........ 2-341 
(Conversion of the Howard Avenue 
Trust & Savings Bank. Chartered June 
13, 1936. Capital $200,000. G. K. Hall, 
President, V. W. Becking, Cashier) 
Sailor Springs 
*Sailor Springs Banking Co.....70-1706 
(Went into liquidation June 30, 1936) 
Warren 
The Citizens National Bank-of Warren 


PR rr rere 70-2147 
(Charter issued April 18, 1936. Capital 
50,000. H. W. Burmeister, President, 
E. L. Geach, Cashier) 

B INDIANA 

Columbia City 
Columbia State Bank.......... 71-1220 
(Closed February 18, 1936) 

Earl Park 
Earl Park State Bank........... 71-734 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 

Flora 
Wee: TN Pew bhi cccsaces 71-542 
(Deposit liability assumed by Bright 
National Bank at Flora, February 28, 
1936) 

Holton 
Holton State Bank.............. 71-783 


(Closed May 29, 1936) 
Mishawaka 
*The First National Bank of Mictawake 


(Consolidation of The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka, First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and North Side Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. Effective June 23, 1936. 
Capital: Common $200,000, Preferred 
$200,000, Surplus and Profits $100,000) 

Mishawaka 

*First Trust & Savings Bank..... 71-161 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka, and North Side 
Trust & Savings Bank as The First 
— Bank of Mishawaka, June 23, 

Mishawaka 

*North Side Trust & Savings Bc rr 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka and First Trust & 
Savings Bank as The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka, June 23, 1936) 

Rockfield 
Union State Bank, Branch of Delphi 
6656604 dedhaneeeeceandeduaeused 71-1028 
(Closed May 2, 1936. Business trans- 
ferred to Head Office) 


IOWA 


Algona 
Security State Bank........... 72-2175 
(Opened April 20 1936. Capital $50.000, 
Surplus and Profits $12,500. C. R. Mur- 
tagh, President, E. A. Schemel, Cashier) 

Bondurant 

*Farmers Savings Bank, Office of Mit- 
GROG - 0666 eatbecesateeeneschenamans 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Clara M. Moss, 
Assistant Cashier) 

Center Point 

*Center Point Walker Bank & Trust 
Ge: d0000406000060660eneeenmens 72-2098 
(Amended Articles of Incorporation to 
change name to North Linn Savings 
Bank. Reported July 13, 1936) 

Charter Oak 
First National Bank............ 72-781 
(Voluntary liquidation May 4, 1936) 

Clearfield 
State Savings Bank (Office of Sharps- 
burg) (C. H. Young, Manager. Opened 
February 15, 1936) 

Dedham 

*Commercial Savings Bank, Office of 
re err err rere 
(Reported July 9, 1936. Wesley Zeman, 
Manager) 

Des Moines 
Des Moines Bank & Trust Co.....33-63 
(Change in title of Euclid Avenue State 
Bank. Effective June 1, 1936. Capital: 
Common $123,000, Preferred $27,000, 
Surplus $15,000. G. B. Jensen, Presi- 
dent, H. F. Gall, Cashier) 

Des Moines 
Euclid Avenue State Bank....... 33-63 
(Changed title to Des Moines Bank & 
Trust Co., June 1, 1936) 

Elliott 
Houghton State Bank (Office of Red 
Oak) (Opened May 9, 1936. Geo. E. 
Wollenhaupt, Manager) 


ly 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 


Cedar Rapids. (Opened May 2, 1936. 
Jerry Bys, Manager) 

Gladbrook 
First National Bank............ 72-699 


(Began voluntary liquidation April 8, 
1936) 

Grimes 
Des Moines Bank & Trust Co. (Office of 
Des a (U. F. Beauchamp, Man- 
ager 
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Henderson 
State Savings Bank (Office of Connell 
Bluffs) (Opened March 7, 193 R. E. 

. Anderson, Manager) 
ra 
*Farmers Savings Bank, Office of Mit- 
chellville ° 
(Opened July 1, 1936) 

Lake Park 
First National Bank........... 72-2055 
(Succeeded by Security State Bank, 
(new) March 30, 1936) 

Lake Park 
Security State Bank........... 72-2055 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000. W. . Thompson, President, 
Ernest McDowell, Cashier. Opened 
under state charter March 30, 1936. 
Succeeded First National Bank) 

Leland 
Leland Co-operative Bank..... 72-2101 
(Suspended March 31, 1936) 

Linn Grove 
ame REO. TORRE. oo 5.0s0000scce 72-2113 
(Moved to Sioux Rapids, April 4, 1936 
and charter transferred) 

Linn Grove 


First State Bank, Office of Sioux 
Rapids. (Opened April 4, 1936. A. J. 
Scott, Manager) 
Mitchellville 

Des Moines Bank & Trust Co. (Office 
of Des Moines) (Change in title of 
Euclid Avenue State Bank, (Office of 
Des Moines). D. A. Price, Manager. 


Effective June 1, 1936) 

Mitchellville 

*Des Moines Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
Se EE nan 00.0016 0050600000 6088 650 
(Discontinued July 1, 1936) 

Mitchellville 

*Farmers Savings Bank......... 72-1383 
(Change in location of Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank, Ira. Effective July 1, 1936. 


Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7.000. F. W. Tramel, President, F. B. 
Moss, Cashier) 

Red Oak 
H. C. Houghton’s Bank se be 24 
Lassen aeebhessaen scons enas sane -198 
(Discontinued May 9, 1936. Deposit 


liability assumed by the new Hough- 
ton State Bank, May 11 1936) 

Red Oak 
Houghton State Bank.......... 72-199 
(Opened May 9, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $13.000. President, 
H. C. Houghton, Jr., and Cashier, Oscar 
Helgerson. Assumed deposit liability 
of the H. C. Houghton’s Bank (Private) 
May 11, 1936) 

Shannon City 
First National Bank........... 72-1115 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1, 
1935. Liquidating agent First National 
Bank, Diagonal) 

Shell Rock 
State Bank of Waverly, Office of 
wa” Certificate issued April 23, 

Sioux Rapids 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Cherokee. 

(Discontinued April 4, 1936) 

Sioux Rapids 
i errr 72-2113 
(Moved from Linn Grove, April 4, 
1936 and charter transferred. Capital 


$25,000, Surplus and Profits $8,000. 
L. Pingel, President, A. J. Scott, 
Cashier) 

Stanton 


Houghton State Bank (Office of Red 
Oak) (Opened May 9, 1936. E. E. Lar- 
son, Manager) 

Strahan 
Farmers State Bank........... 72-1992 
(Deposit lMability assumed by Randolph 
State Bank, Randolph, February 18, 
1936) 

Sully 
Kellogg Savings Bank (Office of Kel- 


logg) (L. H. Macy, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1936) 

Tennant 
Farmers & Stock Growers Savings 
Ee ee yee 72-1612 


(Closed May 19, 1936. Liquidating de- 
posits in full) 
Westfield 
*Akron Savings Bank (Office of Akron) 
(Discontinued May 1, 1936) 
Zwingle 
*Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
PL cteeniskaned sess veseebe es oe 
(Closed May 19, 1936) 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Commerce Trust Co.........-+.% 83-16 
(In liquidation since February 25, 1935) 
Formoso 
*Union State Bank 
(In liquidation July 1, 1936) 
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Goessel 
Goessel State Bank............ 83-848 
(Voluntary liquidation March 9, 1936) 

Holton 
Kansas State Bank............. 83-206 
(Changed title to The Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936) 

Holton 
The Kansas State Bank......... 83-206 
(Change in title of the Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936, Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $10,000. President 


WwW. a Roche and Cashier Harry Brad- 
ley 

Muncie 
Muncie State Bank............ 83-1385 


(Taken over by The Home State Bank 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, May 2, 
1936) 
Riley 

Farmers State Bank............ 83-661 
(Voluntary liquidation March 24, 1936. 
Surrendered certificate of authority to 
transact its current business to Riley 
State Bank) 


KENTUCKY 


Beech Grove 
McLean County Bank........... 73-432 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 31, 1936. Final liquidation May 1, 
1936) 

Covington 
Southern Exchange Bank........ 73-97 
(Opened May 23, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus $5,000. Lucas J. Lee, President, 
Claude Davis, Cashier) 

Cumberland 
Guaranty Deposit Bank......... 73-787 
(Charter issued May 21, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus $3,000. S. W. Stacy, 
President and C. B. Stacy, Cashier) 

Erlanger 

*Peoples-Liberty Bank & Trust Co., 
Agency of Covington..............+.-. 
(Closed January 25, 1936) 


Erlanger 
The Community Bank........... 73-786 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus $15,000. 


A. Scheben, Sr., President, W. H. Fol- 


mer. Cashier. Opened February 15, 
Franklinton 
is Pere 73-496 


(Taken over by Department of Bank- 


ing for liquidation March 2, 1936) 
Hardin 

| Peete eer re ere er 73-510 

(Voluntary liquidation April 18, 1936) 
Harrodsburg 

Warmers Trust Co....cccccececes 73-654 

(In process of liquidation. Reported 


February 17, 1936) 

Louisville 
Peoples Bank, 415 W. Main St.....21-77 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $25,000. Ed- 
win J. Helck, President, W. P. Kin- 


cheloe, Vice President and Cashier. 
Opened June 16, 1936) 

Pikeville 
Pikeville National Bank........ 73-269 


(Changed title February 3, 

Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co.) 
Pikeville 

Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co. 


(Change in title of Pikeville National 
Bank, effective February 3, 1936) 
Walton 
*Walton Equitable Bank......... 73-360 
{Tab80 over by Dixie State Bank, July 


LOUISIANA 
Ponchatoula 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Tem- 
porary Office of Hammond. Reported 


February 19, 1936) 
West Monroe 
*Ouachita National Bank 
Bramech Of Menres, IG. ..cccesceccesece 
(Authorized - 29, 1936. Opened June 
8, 1936. J. . Mitchell, Manager) 
West gs 
West Monroe State Bank....... 84-249 
(Suspended operations May 23, 1936) 
Zwolle 
Sabine gt Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
& | | er ee 84-253 
(Closed March 1, 1936) 


in Monroe, 


MAINE 

Lubec 

*Bar Harbor Banking & Trust Co., 
Branch of Bar Harbor.......... 52-200 
(Opened July 1, 1936. J. P. Morrison, 
Manager) 

Lubec 

*Lubec Trust & Banking Co..... 52-200 


(Taken over by Bar Harbor Banking 
& Trust Co., Bar Harbor, July 1, 1936) 
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MARYLAND 


Fishing Creek 
County Trust Co. of Maryland, Branch 
Of Cambridge. ..ccccccccccsccece 65-269 
(Discontinued January 1, 1936) 






MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings & anne 
100 
(Merger of Ann Arbor Savings Bank, | 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank and First 
National Bank & Trust Co., February 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


17, 1936 under above title. Capital; 
Preferred $800,000 and Common $150,. 
000 and Surplus $230,000. Rudolph E 
Reichert, President, Fred T. Stowe, 
Cashier) 

Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank....... 74-100 
(Merged with Farmers & Mechanics 


Bank and First National Bank & Trust 
Co. as Ann Arbor Savings & Commer. 
cial Bank, February 17, 1936) 

Ann Arbor 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank..... 74-101 | 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and First National Bank and Trust Co, 
as Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial! 
Bank February 17, 1936) 

Ann Arbor 
First National Bank & Trust Co.. .74-99 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and Farmers & Mechanics Bank as 
Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank, February 17, 1936) 

Mackinac Island 
First National Bank (Seasonal Agency, 
from June 15 to September 15, of Firs: 
National Bank, St. Ignace, Mich.).... 
(Opened June 15, 1936. Mae Kirby, in 


charge) 

Marquette 

*Marquette County Savings Bank .74-146 © 
(Assets purchased = and liabilities © 
assumed by First National Bank & 
Trust Co., June 27, 1936) 

Owosso 

*Citizens Savings Bank.......... 74-169 
(Absorbed by State Savings Bank, 


June 30, 1936) 

Richland 
Farmers State Savings Bank... .74-808 | 
(Recorded liabilities assumed by State © 


Bank of Augusta, Augusta, effective | 
March 2, 1936. Remaining assets to 
be liquidated) 

Vicksburg ' 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. | 
of Kalamazoo, Vicksburg ote 
PTUUTTTUTTUT TTT TT TL TTT Tee 4 


(Opened May 1, 1936. Ferris H. Oswald, 
Manager) 


MINNESOTA 


Argyle 
pg | eee 75-1621 
(Opened about June 15, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $6,250. 
Arvid Carlson, President, Thomas An- 
derson, Cashier) 

Armstrong 
Armstrong State Bank......... 75-1398 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquidation 
April 29, 1936) 

Benson 
The First State Bank of Benson. 75-159! 
(Charter 1615. Opened May 1, 1936. 
Conversion of National Bank of Ben- 
son. Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000, 
F. W. Riegger, President and Cashier) 

Benson 
National Bank of Benson...... 75-1591 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Benson, May 1, 1936) 

Bixby 
State DOME OF BIRO sc scccccces 75-1162 
(Voluntary liquidation January 1, 1936) 

Duluth 
Northwestern State Bank of pee 
(Opened June 1, 1936. Capital $50,000 


2 RE = aR = 


Surplus and Profits $15,000. John G 
Williams, President, L. W. B. Hegg. 
Cashier) 

Echo 
Citizens State Bank of Echo...75-162! 


(Opened May 4, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,000. E. L. Broecker, Presi- 
dent, S. C. Oetting, Cashier) i 
Evan i 
Bente Wee OF TVRs 6c ksccccccce 75-742 


(Changed title and location to Citizens 


State Bank of St. James, St. James, 
May 2, 1936) 

Franklin 
Franklin State Bank.......... 75-1620 


(Capital $10,000, Surplus $2000. R. B 








Henton, President, G. A. Johnson, | 
Cashier. Opened May 2, 1936) 

Mendota by 
Mendota State Bank........... 75-1372 § 
apntary liquidation December 5, 
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Olivia 


Citizens National Bank........ 715-1577 
(Voluntary liquidation. Converted into 


The Citizens State Bank, April 20, 
a) 
ivia 
Oreitizens State BaRs..<ceccses 75-1577 
(State charter issued April 6, 1936. 


Opened April 20, 1936. A conversion of 
the Citizens National Bank. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $12,000. 
Frank Kircher, President, George 
Kircher, Cashier) 
St. James 
Citizens State Bank of St. sone 
(Opened May 2, 1936. Change in title 
and location of State Bank of Evan, 


Evan. Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
Profits $7,000, Walter Bugge, Cashier) 
Underwood 
pt SEOte DOME. isc cccscccccscs 75-961 


(Liquidated July 7, 1936. Taken over 
by First National Bank, Fergus Falls) 
Waseca 
*Security State Bank.........!.75-1250 
(Taken over by Farmers National Bank 
as of close of business June 30, 1936) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Holcomb 
Dem Of FIGICOMD. 2 occcccccecses 85-319 
(Placed in liquidation March 31, 1936) 
Starkville 
Merchants & Farmers Bank..... 85-146 
(In liquidation. Reported March 16, 


1936) 
MISSOURI 
Bosworth 
GHNORD TRAMs cccs cccccssccess 80-593 


(Taken over by First National Bank, 
March 18, 1936) 

Chadwick 
Pe Ps oengckes dieu hen 6 80-1671 
(Taken over by Citizens Bank, Sparta, 
April 11 1936) 

Ford City 


Ford City State Bank.......... 80-1479 
(Closed May 13, 1936) 

High Hill 
 <  } eee 80-1029 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
February 21, 1936) 
Holden 
First National Bank........... 80-1412 
(Purchased by Bank of Holden, March 
16, 1986) 
Koshkonong 
Koshkonong State Bank....... 80-1053 
(Assets transferred to West Plains 
Bank, West Plains, May 23, 1936) 
Leonard 
a rr ee 80-1064 
— February 27, 1936) 
inn 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... .80-1450 
(Closed by order of its Board of Direc- 
tors March 6, 1936) 
Linn 
errr 80-1401 
(Change in title and location of Rich 
Fountain Bank, Rich Fountain. March 
23, 1936. Capital $20,000, Surplus and 
Profits $11,000. John Klebba, Presi- 
dent, Alphonse Fick, Cashier) 
Morehouse 
The State Bank of Morehouse. .80-1113 
(Transformation of the Morehouse 
Trust Co. Effective May 29, 1936. Capi- 


tal $25,000. Surplus $5,000. Organized 

May 27, 1936) ’ - 
Morehouse 

Morehouse Trust Co............ 80-1113 


(Transformed into The State Bank of 
Morehouse May 29, 1936) 


New Truxton 


I IE oa ce au aca eee 80-1137 
(Closed May 14, 1936) 

Norborne 
Norborne Trust Co............. 80-1709 


(Merged with Citizens Bank of Nor- 
borne, April 23 1936) 

Ozark 
Christian County Bank......... 80-571 
(Closed June 5, 1936) 

Rich Fountain 
Rich Fountain Bank........... 80-1401 
(Changed title and location to Linn 
State Bank, Linn, March 23, 1936) 

St. Joseph (Industrial City P. O.) 
Growers Exchange Bank...... 80-1736 
(Closed by order of board of directors 
May 9, 1936) 


Smithton 
Community Bank.............. 80-1579 
(Closed June 6, 1936) 
Syracuse 
er rere 80-1540 
Bank of Otterville, 


(Taken over b 
Mo. Ju 


Otterville, ne 1, 1936) 
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MONTANA 


Belt 
WORE WRG Mies cacccacecacas 93-520 
(Opened in March. Capital. $25,000, 


Surplus $5,000. F. A. Woehner, Presi- 
dent, L. V. Jackson, Cashier) 


NEBRASKA 


Arapahoe 
*Arapahoe State Bank........... 76-284 
(Voluntary liquidation June 29, 1936) 

Cedar Rapids 
Cedar Rapids State Bank...... 76-1337 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,500. G. M.. Cox, President, 
George B. Miles, Cashier) 

Falls City 
Nebraska State Bank.......... 76-1222 
(Taken over by Falls City State Bank, 
March 2, 1936) 

Greenwood 

*Union State Bank.............. 76-1339 
(Opened July 2, 1936. Capital $10,000. 
Lee J. Dunn, President, B. M. Hanson, 
Cashier) 

Tarnov 
Bee GF TAGMAY cccnccccesscccas 76-921 
(Closed May 11, 1936. Has been operat- 
ing on a restricted basis under Senate 
File 475) 


‘ 


NEW JERSEY 


3arrington 
Suburban Commercial Bank..... 55-569 
(For the purpose of liquidation deposit 
liability taken over by First Camden 
National Bank & Trust Co., Camden, 
N. J., June 12, 1936, and accounts trans- 
ferred to Haddon Heights Branch, Had- 
don Heights) 

Bayonne 

*Mechanics Trust Co........ccree 55-120 
(In liquidation. Commissioner of Bank- 
ing & Insurance took possession of 
business and affairs effective June 17, 


1936) 

Glen Rock 
Glew Hecke BOOM .« 6.2 cccceccivcs 55-593 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
Glen Rock National Bank. Capital 
$50,000, Surplus and profits $36,000. 
Cc. H. Ramsey, President, John C. 


Stevens, Cashier) 

Glen Rock 

Glen Rock National Bank....... 55-593 
(Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
a state bank, Glen Rock Bank, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1936) 

Newark 

Bank of Commerce.............. 55-28 
(Change in title of the Marzano State 
Bank & Trust Co., effective February 
10, 1936) 

Newark 

*Central Bank & Trust Co........ 55-30 
(Taken over by Columbus Trust Co., 


June 29, 1936 which bank operates 
same as their South Orange Ave. 
Branch) 

Newark 


*Columbus Trust Co., South Orange Ave. 
WONG ccwisecivccoeonticcecaabeadseseues 
(Succeeded Central Bank & Trust Co., 
which was taken over by Main Office 
June 29, 1936) 

Newark 

Marzano State Bank & Trust Co.. .55-28 
(Title changed to Bank of Commerce, 
February 10 1936) 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton 
First National Bank of Binghamton, 
First Ward Branch. 
(To open about June 1, 1936. David 
Morgan, Manager) 
Binghamton 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of Bingham- 
ton, First Ward Office. (Opened April 
28. 1936. H. F. Milligan, Manager) 
New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Bank of the Manhattan Co., Allerton 
DT, Rr rere 
(To be discontinued July 31, 1936) 
New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Bank of the Manhattan Co., Pelham 
Peet SN a vcnccseuscdetocewxe 
(To be discontinued July 31, 1936) 
New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Bank of the Manhattan Co., Burnside 
EGE ces weesadencenbetvne teense toc 
(To be discontinued July 31, 1936) 
New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Bank of the Manhattan Co., 93rd Street 
WG ck kcidctwewnseasdegen sdcicdeeds 
(Discontinued July 11, 1936) 
New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Manufacturers Trust Co., Allerton 
Avenue Branch, 701 Allerton Ave...... 
(To open August 1, 1936) 
New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Manufacturers Trust Co., Pelham Park- 


way Branch, 652 Pelham Parkway..... 
(To open August 1, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
*Manufacturers Trust Co., Burnside 
Avenue Branch, 5 W. Burnside Ave.... 
(To open August 1, 1936) 

New York City 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York, Yorkville Office, 207 E. 86th St. 
(Succeeded National Bank of Yorkville 
in New York. Opened May 2, 1936) 

New York City 
National Bank of Yorkville in New 
Wee 0 casccccdtdnsadsnasecedsacges 1-763 
(Voluntary liquidation May 2, 1936. 
Taken over by Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of New York, which bank now 
operates an office at 207 B. 86th St., 
under title of Yorkville Office) 

New York (Brooklyn) 
Lawyers Trust Co., (Office of Manhat- 
tan) 185 Montague St. (Opened about 
June 1, 1936) 

New York (Brooklyn) 
Lawyers Trust Co., (Office of Manhat- 
tan) 44 Court St. (Discontinued about 
June 1. 1936) 

Oregon (Peekskill P. O.) 


*Mahopac National Bank, Seasonal 
Agency of Mahopac.........--+seseees 
(Open Saturday afternoons and Mon- 
day mornings) . 

Palmyra 

*Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
Palmyra Office. ...ccccccccccccss 50-820 
(Opened July 1, 1936. C. G. Adams, 
Manager) 

Palmyra 

*Wayne County Trust Co......... 50-820 


(Merged witih Union Trust Co. of 


Rochester, June 30, 1936) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bayboro 

Bank of Aurora. 
Branch of Aurora. 
1936) 

Burlington 
*Security National 


(Tellers Window) 
(Opened June 1, 


Bank, Branch of 
Security National Bank, Greenmiers 
(Opened July 1, 1936. W. W. Woodley, 
Jr. Vice President in charge) 

Hillsboro 
Bank of Orange.........-+.++:. . 66-373 
(Discontinued April 10, 1936. Assets 
purchased and liabilities assumed by 
Durham Loan & Trust Co., Durham, 
May 1, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at Hillsboro) 


Hillsboro 
Durham Loan & Trust Co., Hillsboro 
Ws. cncce ccucnscssaseneses 66-373 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Succeeded Bank 
of Orange) 

Mount Olive 
Bank of Mount Olive........... 66-258 


(Opened March 2, 1936. Took over 
First National Bank. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $58,000. T. R. Thig- 
pen, President E. C. Casey, Cashier) 
Mount Olive 
First National Bank............ 66-258 
(Taken over by the new Bank of 
Mount Olive, March 2, 1936) 
Rosehill 
Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
of Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co., 
Whiteville, North Carolina...... 66-921 
(Opened June 15, 1936. W. J. Baker, 
Asst. Cashier temporarily in charge) 


Winton 
Farmers Bank, (Tellers Window) 
Branch of Sunbury. (Opened July 1, 


1936. Mary Brady, in charge.) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Killdeer 

®Bank of Kilideer.........cceces 717-650 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Conversion of 
First National Bank. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus $10,000. Rasmus Jensen, Presi- 
dent, R. H. Poff, Cashier) 

Killdeer 

*First National Bank.......... .- 77-650 
—- to Bank of Killdeer, July 1, 
1 


Landa 
First International Bank........ 77-634 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24.000. J. R. Carley, President, P. M. 
Severson Cashier. This was a conserv- 
ator bank which reopened unrestricted 
April 14, 1936) 

Neche 
Citizens State Bank............ 77-664 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank in Neche, Capital 
$15.000, Profits $13,940 President K. O. 
Paulson and Cashier J. L. Symington.) 

Neche 
First National Bank in Neche...77-664 
(Voluntary liquidation February 7, 1936. 
Succeeded by new Citizens State Bank) 
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OHIO 


Canton 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Co. 


(Merged with First Trust & Savings 


Bank March 7, 1936. Capital $300,000, 
Capital Debentures $175,000, Surplus 
and Profits $84,930. Harley J. Fast, 
President and Thos. M. Kober, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer) 

Holgate 
The Holgate State Bank....... 56-1272 


(Takes over assets and resumes busi- 
ness of Farmers State Bank closed 
October 1, 1934. Capital $35,000, Surplus 
$7,000. M. F. Dietrick. President, L. E. 
Fruth, Cashier. Opened May 11, 1936) 
Lakewood 
Peoples National Bank......... 56-1379 
(Assets purchased by Lorain Street 
Bank, Cleveland, February 21, 1936) 
London 
*London Exchange Bank Co...... 56-539 
(Merged with Madison National Bank, 
June 12, 1936) 
Minerva 
Minerva Banking Co........... 56-1255 
(Closed September 29, 1934. Reopened 


April 3, 1936. Capital $35,000. W. H 
Cox, President, and John T. Jones, 
Cashier) 
OKLAHOMA 
Homin 


y 
*First National Bank in Hominy. . 86-464 
(Change in title of National Bank of 
Commerce. Effective July 1, 1936. Capi- 
tal $25,000, Surplus and Profits $63,000. 


R. F. Mullendore, President, W. H. 
Noel, Cashier) 

Hominy 

*National Bank of Commerce... .86-464 


(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Hominy, July 1, 1936) 

Lovell 
ios ie! Ee) 86-816 
(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Crescent under latter title, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. H. A. Adams, President, 
Ernest Williams, cashier) 

Wayne 
Bie Se ML, SEES 86-915 
(Merged with McClain County Na- 
tional Bank, Purcell, March 2, 1936. 
Capital $50.000, Surplus and Profits 
$67,000, John H. Wells, President, E. L. 
Sherman, Cashier) 


OREGON 


Maupin 
"Maupin State Bank: ......s.cve 96-270 
(Voluntary liquidation June 20, 1936) 
North Bend 
First National Bank of Portland 
(Breach of Portiand) .....00csses -79 
SOS —— Manager. Opened March 
North Bend 
North Bend National Bank....... 96-79 
(Taken over by First National Bank of 
Portland, March 2, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch in North Bend) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford 

*Citizens National Bank of Bradford 
[SRR S Rab aA RAD ka eae eee 60-1759 
(Opened June 23, 1936. Charter issued 
June 20, 1936. Capital $200,000. Sterns 
Marshall, President, C. LL. Melvin, 
Cashier) 

East Pittsburgh 

*East Pittsburgh Savings & Trust Co. 
Mamata Dk Wade ee ke behou acne hae ee 60-1140 
(Converted to First National Bank & 
Trust Company of East Pittsburgh, 
July 1, 1936) 

East Pittsburgh 

*First National Bank & Trust Company 


OF TASt PIISDULEN.. . 0000006500 60-1140 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Charter issued 
June 30, 1936. Conversion of East 


Pittsburgh Savings & Trust Co. Capi- 


tal $300,000, Surplus $300,000. Cc L 
Miller, President, R. V. Wissinger, 
Cashier) 
Martinsburg 

Morrisons Cove Bank, Incorporated. 
SIRE PEL Pee PET Ter ee eT re 60-1022 


(Succeeded Morrisons Cove Bank (Pri- 


vate). Capital $59.000, Surplus and 
Profits $64,900. Ira E. Brumbaugh, 
President. W. U. Skyles, Cashier. 


Opened May 4, 1936) 

Martinsburg 
Morrisons Cove Bank (Private) 60-1022 
(Discontinued May 4, 1936. Succeeded 
by Morrisons Cove Bank, Incorporated) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Heath Springs 
Bank of Heath Springs......... 67-277 
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(Voluntary liquidation February 12, 
1936) 

Heath Springs 
Heath Springs Depository....... 67-722 


(Opened March 2, 1936. E. C. Bridges, 
President, W. R. Hilliard, Cashier) 
Johnston 


The Johnston Bank...cccccecces 67-670 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. V. E. 
Edwards. President, J. M. Edwards, 
Cashier. Conversion of Johnston Cash 
Depository, April 21, 1936) 

Johnston 
Johnston Cash Depository...... 67-670 


(Amended charter and converted to 
The Johnston Bank, April 21 1936) 

Salley 
co ge OS | Perro, 67-663 
(Opened April 9, 1936. Conversion of 
Salley Cash Depository. Capital $10,- 
000, Surplus $3,000. C. W. Jones, Presi- 
dent, L. A. McMillan, Cashier) 

Salley 
Salley Cash Depository......... 67-663 
(Charter amended on April 8, 1936, 
and The Bank of Salley organized. 
Opened April 9, 1936) 

Simpsonville 


Farmers Bank of Simpsonville. .67-457 
(Conservator bank which reopened 
unrestricted April 1, 1936. Capital 
$10.000. D. L. Bramlett, President, 
D. L. Bramlett, Jr., Cashier) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Amherst 
Farmers State Bank............ 78-496 
(Suspended March 20, 1936) 

Hudson 
First National Bank. .........0:. 78-343 
(Voluntary liquidation May 11, 1936) 

Marcus 

*First State Bank of White Owl. .78-576 
(Consolidated with Farmers. State 


Bank, Dupree, by purchase of entire 
stock of the Dupree bank by the stock- 
holders of the First State Bank of 
White Owl. Change became effective 
June 15, 1936 as Farmers State Bank, 
Dupree under management of R. w. 
Douglass, President, and O. S. Nygaard, 
Cashier) 
Revillo 

Farmers & Merchants Bank... 
(Closed April 22, 1936) 


TENNESSEE 


- 78-835 


Atoka 
fe SEE ETRE TTT Tee 87-317 
(Absorbed by Munford Union Bank, 
Munford, May 8, 1936) 

Clifton 

CUHECOM Biate TARR. ccsscccccces 87-764 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 

Cross Plains 
Creme FARO TOW. cose cccsencc 87-356 
(In liquidation April 10, 1936) 

Cumberland City 

*Citizens Bank & Trust Co....... 87-572 
(Consolidated with Cumberland City 
Bank as Citizens-Cumberland City 
Bank, July 6, 1936) 

Cumberland City 

*Citizens-Cumberland City Bank. .87-359 
(Consolidation of Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co. and Cumberland City Bank, 
July 6, 1936. Capital: Common $10,000, 
Preferred $19.000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. Marable McFall, President, 
Alex Dougherty, Cashier) 

Cumberland City 

*Cumberland City Bank.......... 87-359 
(Consolidated with Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., as Citizens-Cumberland City 
Bank, July 6, 1936) 

Donelson 
ee, ee ee 87-797 
(Opened March 26, 1936. Capital $25,- 
0nn, Surplus $2,500. R. D. Stanford, 
President, J. F. Weakley, Cashier. 
| nee aed over Donelson Bank & Trust 
0.) 

Donelson 
Donelson Bank & Trust Co...... 87-536 
(Voluntary liquidation March 25, 1936. 
Taken over by the Bank of Donelson) 
(new) 

Finger 
Union Savings Bank............ 87-771 
(Voluntary liquidation April 29, 1936) 

Greeneville 
Greene County Bank............ 87-183 
(Change in title of Greene County 
Union Bank. March 1. 1936. Capital: 
Common $125.000; Preferred $75 000; 
Profits $18,900, President P. C. Wake- 


field and Cashier J. H. Kilday) 
Greeneville 
Greene County Union Bank..... 87-183 


(Changed title to Greene County Bank, 
March 1, 1936) 
Johnson City 


Industrial Bank of East Tennessee 
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(Changed title to Industrial Loan & 
Finance Corp. and are not operating 
as a bank) 

Morristown 

*Bank of Commerce........ccccee 87-798 
(To open August 1, 1936. Capital $75,. 
000, Surplus $15,000) 

Pleasant Shade 


*Bank of Pleasant Shade......... 87-555 § 





(Voluntary liquidation through Citi- 7 
zens Bank & Trust Co., Carthage, June 
24, 1936) 

Stantonville 
n,m EE Te 87-518 


(Voluntary liquidation March 28, 1936) 
Surgoinsville 
Holston Valley Bank........... 87-537 


(Merged with Citizens Union Bank 
Rogersville, Tennessee, June 1, 1936) 
TEXAS 

Baytown 
Peoples State Bank........... 88-2179 
(Opened May 11, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus $5,000. John D. Dyer, 
President, R. G. Florance, Cashier) 
Beaumont 
Citizens Industrial Bank... .......e0.. 


(Opened April 2, 1936. Capital $50,000. 


Wade F. Guion, President, Jack E 
Finks, Cashier) 

Benjamin 
Benjamin State Bank........... 88-942 
(Closed March 18, 1936) 

Edinburg 
American State Bank & Trust Co. 


OEE ERIE eT ere re Tee 88-1040 

(Placed in hands of Banking Commis- 

sioner for liquidation April 1, 1936) 
Hondo 

First National Bank............ 88-317 

(Succeeded by The Hondo National 

Bank, February 3, 1936) 


liondo 
The Hondo National Bank...... 88-317 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 


$25,000, Surplus $10,000. G. W. Gilliam, 
President, Chas. Finger, Cashier. 
Opened February 3, 1936. Succeeded 


meg ne 


t 
' 
; 
' 


a 


First National Bank and Hondo State | 


Bank) 

Hondo 
HionGo Gtate Baw. ...c06cccscess 88-318 
(Taken over by The Hondo National 
Bank February 3, 1936) 


Huntsville 
Huntsville Bank & Trust Co.....88-401 
(Converted to Huntsville National 
Bank. March 6, 1936) 

Huntsville 
Huntsville National Bank...... 88-401 


(National charter issued March 6, 1936. 
Conversion of Huntsville Bank & Trust 
Co. Capital $50,000, President A. T. 
Randolph and Cashier Raymond Davis. 
Mexia 
Farmers State Bank in Mexia. .88-1660 
(Took over Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal: Common $50.000, Debentures $35,- 
000. W. D. Freeman, President, C. G 
White, Cashier. Opened May 1, 1936) 
Mexia 
Farmers State Bank........... 88-1660 
(Discontinued May 1, 1936. Taken over 
by new Farmers State Bank in Mexia) 


Miles 
Guaranty Bond State Bank... .88-1180 
(In liquidation April 23, 1936) 

Morgan Mill 
Firat State Bask... .ccscccscss 88-1588 | 


(Taken over by Farmers-First Na- 


tional Bank, Stephenville, March 21, 
1936) 

Normangee 

Piste MtNte BAM... os cascecess 88-1202 


(Taken over by First National Bank, 
May 30, 1936) 


Perrin 
First National Bank........... 88-1639 
(Voluntary liquidation February 3, 
1936) 

Seguin 
E. Nolte & Sons, 


Bankers (Private 


(Converted into National Bank, The 
Nolte National Bank of Seguin, Seguin, 
April 29, 1936) 

Seguin 
The Nolte National Bank of Seguin 


edb UAAE SOE NE SS 604as00 RO es eeadn 88-303 
(Charter issued April 29 1936. Suc- 
cessor to Nolte & Sons, Bankers. 


Capital $60,000, President Edgar Nolte 
and Cashier A. A. Vordenbaum) 
Sherman 
Central State Bank.............. 88-44 
(Closed by Directors. In receivership 
January 31, 1936) 
Sherman 
Grayson County State Bank... .88-2178 
(Capital $50,000. John H. Perry, Presi- 
dent and Carroll E. Wood, Cashier. 
pened March 6, 1936) 
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Sierra Blanca State Bank...... 88-1765 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
23, 1936) 

Texiline 
First State Bank.............. 88-1695 


(Taken over by Farmers & Stockmens 


Bank, Clayton, New Mexico, May 239, 
1936) 
Troy 

Citizens Exchange Bank (Private) 
EPP OOP ET Tee eT Te 88-1327 


(Business acquired by Farmers State 
Bank, Temple, January 25, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 


Asotin 
Bank of Asotin County......... 98-176 
(Merged with State Bank of Clarkston, 
Clarkston, Washington, May 29, 1936, 
through the transfer of assets and 
eel bl 

Toppenis 
First National Bank............ 98-117 
(Sold to Traders Bank May 9, 1936) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville 
Marshall County Bank........... 69-99 
(Capital $75,000, Capital Notes $50,000, 
Profits $2,000. Martin Brown Presi- 
dent, Claude F. Smith, Cashier. Closed 
May 23 1933. Reopened February 15, 


1936) 
WISCONSIN 
Barton 
Meese BtGts. WOME ss oc cccccsiess 79-891 
(Deposits absorbed by First State 


Bank, West Bend, May 5, 1936) 
Bristol a 
Silver Lake State Bank, (Receiving & 


Disbursing Station of Silver Lake) 
(Closed April 1, 1936) 

Brookfield 

*Brookfield State Bank.......... 79-987 


(Absorbed by Pewaukee State Bank, 
Pewaukee, June 20, 1936 which bank 
operates a Receiving and Disbursing 
Station at Brookfield) 

Brookfield 

*Pewaukee State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pewaukee...... 
(Opened June 20, 1936) 

Cudahy 

Cudahy Mutual Savings Bank. .79-1047 
(Closed January 8, 1936. In liquidation) 


Green Bay 

Farmers Exchange Bank........ 79-61 
(Changed title to Wisconsin State 
Bank in February 1936) 

Green Bay 

Northern Trust Co. of Wisconsin 


Ceheb Gn cesiecreceeced oceneeies 79-1074 

(Voluntary liquidation began January 

14, 1936 and completed May 5, 1936) 
Green Bay 

Wisconsin State Bank........... 79-61 

(Change in title of Farmers Exchange 

Bank, effective in February 1936) 
Kennan 

State Bank of Phillips, (Receiving & 

Paying Station of Phillips) (Opened 

June 1, 1936. Mrs. Mamie B. Johnson, 


Manager) 

Madison 
a reer eee 79-1050 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$3,600. N. T. Gill, President. A. C. 
Holscher, Cashier. Change in title of 
South Side State Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 4 1936) 

Madison 
oR Peer ere 79-1050 
(Changed title to Bank of Madison, 
February 4, 1936) 

Milton Junction 
. LS er ce 79-609 
(In process of voluntary liquidation to 
be effective July 1, 1936) 

Mosinee 
Farmers State Bank............ 79-851 
(Merged with State Bank of Mosinee, 
February 17, 1936) 


Mosinee 
Mosinee Commercial Bank...... 79-614 
(Change in title of State Bank of 


Mosinee, effective February 17, 1936. 
srotent $25,000, Capital Notes $35 000. 


. . Altenburg, President, Orin 
Boeyink, Cashier) 
Mosinee 
State Rank of Mosinee.......... 79-614 


(Changed title to Mosinee Commercial 
Bank, February 17 1936) 

Plymouth 
Citizens State Rank (Plymouth Office 
of Sheboygan) (O. A. Scheibe, Manager. 
Opened February 27, 1936) 

Plymouth 
Plymouth Exchange Bank...... 79-239 
(Absorhed by Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 
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Plymouth 
State Bank of Plymouth....... 79-238 
(Absorbed by Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 


Port Saint Joe 

+*Florida Bank. . 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. T. 
Edwards, Jacksonville, President) 


ILLINOIS 


Arlington Heights 

j*Arlington Heights National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and undivided 
Profits $15,000) 

Chicago 

7Central National Bank of Chicago. 728 
W. Roosevelt Rd. (Capital $300,000) 

Chicago 

t*Lincoln-Irving National Bank. 
(Southeast corner Lincoln Ave. & Irv- 
ing Park Blvd.) (Capital $200,000, Sur- 
plus $4,000) 

Chicago 

+The Upper Avenue Bank. 
(To nationalize under new title of 
Upper Avenue National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Stockholders meeting called for 
July 2, 1936) 

Waukegan 

7Citizens National Bank. 
(Under plan of organization, First 
State Bank of Zion City, Zion, Ill., will 
be moved to Waukegan. Approval 
given by Comptroller) 


IOWA 


Fenton 

*First Trust & Savings Bank. 
(Office of Armstrong) (Certificate 
issued May 18, 1936) 

Fremont 

*First Bank & Trust Co. 
(Office of Ottumwa) (Certificate issued 
June 18, 1936) 

Mason City 

tUnited Home Bank & Trust Co. 
(Capital $150,000. C. O. Wilkinson, 
President Northwest Savings Bank, 
correspondent) ; 





MICHIGAN 
Rockwood 
Peoples State Bank (Branch of Tren- 
ton) 


MINNESOTA 


Grand Meadow 

tSecurity State Bank. 
(Organizing. Application for charter 
made by W. A. Grunert, Anderson 
Bros., Clarence Robinson and others) 


NEBRASKA 

Fairbury 

*Fairbury State Bank. 
((Reported June 24 as having been 
chartered June 5, 1936. To open within 
60 days. Capital $50,000, Surplus and 
Reserves $15,000. W. A. Rose, Presi- 
dent, Irl Else, Cashier) 


OKLAHOMA 


Carnegie 

tFirst State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. A. M. 
Kelly, correspondent) 


OREGON 
Albany 
tFirst Savings Bank. 
(Capital $30,000. S. E. Young and 


A. C. Schmidt, incorporators) 
Freewater 
tBank of Commerce. 
(Capital $25,000 Surplus $5,000. 
Still, correspondent) 


R. G. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown 
+The National Bank & Trust Company 
of Johnstown. (Capital $300,000, Sur- 
plus $75.000. Leroy J. Scanlan, Corre- 
spondent) 


TENNESSEE 
Pulaski 
tFirst National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000. H. E. 
Henegar and Harry Cohen directors) 


WISCONSIN 
Viroqua 
7State Bank of Viroqua. 
(W. D. Dyson, Fred E. Dyson, Direc- 
tors) 


F DIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the First 1936 Rand 


M°@Nally Bankers Directory. 


ARIZONA 
Willcox—Bank of Willcox........ Delete 
ARKANSAS 
Mulherry—Rank of Mulberry....... Add 
Sulphur Rock—Farmers Bank....Delete 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico—First National Bank....... Delete 


Laguna Reach—Citizens Bank....Delete 
Long Beach—Citizens State Bank. Delete 


COLORADO 
Carbondale—First National Bank. Delete 


Lamar—tThe First National Bank. Delete 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven—General Industrial 


ee 


Bank 
Delete 


FLORIDA 


Lake Worth—Lake Worth National wre 


GEORGIA 


Arlington—RBostwick Banking Co....Add 
Unadilla—Exchange Bank........... Add 


IDAHO 


Craigmont—Craigmont State Pom bole 
Cee eee erceresesseeeesesesseeeeces elete 
Genesee—First Rank of Genesee. .Delete 
Grangeville—First National Bank of 
rere rrr ..-Delete 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Howard Avenue Trust & Sav- 
SOOO TAME ccccccccdeesescsences Delete 
Chicago—The North Shore National Bank 
O08 COUR 0 og ccanubedencutuceenne Add 
Itasca—Itasca State Bank........ Delete 
Johnsonville—Johnsonville State Bank 
ébeqgeehstacedusdenedataeenedeous Delete 

INDIANA 
Columbia City—Columbia State Bank 
«Te dudhdbedesehedineneandene aaaee Delete 


Earl Park—Earl Park State eek. 





Flora—Flora State Bank......... elete 
Holton—Holton State Bank......Delete 
Macy—Citizens Bank.......... . .Delete 
IOWA 
Des Moines—Des Moines Bank & Trust 
OG 556 ntin vehb en hndnadssceens dee Add 
Des Moines—Euclid Avenue State Bank 
Kceesvensessecuedaseceadeemedend Delete 


Gladbrook—First National Bank. .Delete 
Lake Park—The First National Bank of 

EMBO POS Be ccdcvcccsccdcccdscses Delete 
Lake Park—Security State Bank....Add 
Leland—Leland Cooperative Bank. Delete 
Linn Grove—First State Bank....Delete 
Red Oak—Red Oak Trust & Savings 


04 6c endkedcsaenasconunrkens Add 
Sioux Rapids—First State Bank..... Add 
Tennant—Farmers & Stock Growers 

Gawvingse WAG. ccccccccccesceces Delete 

KANSAS 
Chapman—Chapman State Bank..... Add 













































































Goessel—Goessel State Bank...... Delete 


Ludell—Farmers State Bank........ Add 
McLouth—The Bank of McLouth....Add 
Riley—Farmers State Bank....... Delete 
Troy—Troy State Bank............ .Add 
KENTUCKY 
Franklinton—Peoples. Bank....... Delete 
LOUISIANA 
West Monroe—West Monroe State Bank 
[se PSSA SSD ee. webh he awewe sean Delete 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Glouster—Cape Ann Savings Bank. Delete 
ne ene Savings Bank 


errr TT eT reer TT ree Delete 
MICHIGAN 

Milan—Peoples State Bank.......... Add 

Richland—Farmers State Savings Bank 

pbb ibe wan Sb.04.068 O90 6504085520548 Delete 
MINNESOTA 


Benson—The First State Bank of Ben- 
DR isnabssscunesces avannhsesen epee Add 
Benson—The National Bank of Benson 


icehe deans een eiswa Seeebn ses snes = Delete 
Duluth—Northwestern State wepped’ = 
BOMIEMEAR. 50 0:0 0860s eesccceescscsess 
MISSISSIPPI 
Holcomb—Bank of Holcomb...... Delete 
Starkville—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
eccescccecceenee oos0s0seeesiess ssa 
MISSOURI 
Bosworth—Citizens Bank of Bosworth 
pane ebSedeh ets A en henebhcceoecdee Delete 
Chadwick—Farmers Bank........ Delete 
Holden—First National Bank..... Delete 
Koshkonong—The Koshkonong State 
nein oad scab O0os 4016s 06 be elete 
Leonard—Farmers Bank.......... Delete 
Linn—Farmers & Merchants Bank. Delete 
Linn—Linn State Bank.............. Add 
Ozark—The Christian County —_— 
Et ere ee ee ee” elete 
Rich Fountain—Rich Fountain — 
pita hosts egies ne gaa cto te cae ae cae elete 
Smithton—Community Bank...... Delete 
Syracuse—Citizens Bank.......... Delete 
MONTANA 
Belt—Belt Valley Bank............. Add 
NEBRASKA 
Randolph—First State Bank........ Add 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Bank of Commerce........ Add 
Newark—Marzano State Bank & Trust 
MN SeGinaeebsn cane bse oes 55-56 Delete 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mt. Olive—Bank of Mount Olive..... Add 
Mt. Olive—First National Bank...Delete 
OHIO 
Lakewood—The Peoples National Bank 
we... eer Ar Delete 
Minerva—The Minerva Banking Co..Add 
OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko—Anadarko Bank & Trust Po 
Lovell—First State Bank... 020.0! Delete 
Wayne—First State Bank........ Delete 
OREGON 
North Bend—North Bend National Bank 
errr ap O6n6s000s 46600660 s es 0 sareeeee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Scranton—Scranton Lackawanna Trust 
- Saucnun hss ws SAN beh cee edo se Add 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Amherst—Farmers State Bank....Delete 
TENNESSEE 
Atoka—Planters Bank............ Delete 
Clifton—Clifton State Bank....... Delete 
Cross Plains—Cross Plains Bank. .Delete 
Donelson—Bank of Donelson........ Add 
Donelson—Donelson Bank & Trust Co. 
EE ee ee ere Delete 


Greeneville—Greene County Bank...Add 
Greeneville—Greene County Union Bank 


a Oe per re re er eee Delete 
Surgoinsville—Holston Valley Bank 

Se rey reer Teer Delete 

TEXAS 

Baytown—Peoples State Bank...... Add 
Benjamin—Benjamin State Bank..Delete 
Borger—Panhandle State Bank..... Add 
Brookshire—Farmers State Bank...Add 
Gladewater—First State Bank....... Add 
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Groesbeck—The Farmers State wre 
Huntsville—Huntsville Bank & Trust Co. 

TTT TC TPT TET TP eee Delete 
Huntsville—The Huntsville National 

ME  acerebenébed taaeddwns ine eee Add 
Koperl—Koperl State Bank......... Add 
Marion—The Marion State Bank..... Add 
Morgan Mill—First State Bank....Delete 


Normangee—The First State Bank.. Delete 
Sherman—Grayson County State Bank 


re rer rer rere Add 
Texline—First State Bank........ Delete 
VIRGINIA 
Speedwell—Bank of Speedwell, Inc..Add 
WASHINGTON 
Asotin—Bank of Asotin County...Delete 


Toppenish—The First National Bank of 


po ORS Pre ere Pe ee Delete 
WISCONSIN 

Reedsburg—Farmers & Merchants wer 

oor e reese eer eweeeeerer ere see ereeee if 


a Types Of Bank Changes 


(Continued from page 480) 


consolidated to make 1 state, and 6 
nationals consolidated with other 
nationals to make new nationals. 
Closed banks include those which 
have been suspended for examina- 
tion and reorganization, those which 
have been placed in receivership, 
and those which have had their 
business completely wound up. 


Added to these are those reported 
as voluntary liquidations. A volun- 
tary liquidation is the assigning of 
the assets and liabilities of a bank 
to a liquidator, or a liquidating com- 
mittee by the directors, upon vote of 
the stockholders for the purpose of 
paying the liabilities, converting the 
assets into cash, and winding up the 
business of the bank. 


A new bank, of course, is one 
which is opened under a new 
charter, granted by either state or 
national authorities, without any 
assets or liabilities of any other 
banks, or one which opens as a 
private bank in Alabama, Indiana, 
New York or Pennsylvania, which 
are the only states now authorizing 
the formation of new private banks. 

There were 875 new banks re- 
ported in the three years; 131 of 
these in 1933, 481 in 1934, and 263 
in 1935. In 1933, 50 of these were 
state banks, 30 were national banks, 
9 were private banks, and 42 were 
new branches. In 1934, 143 were 
state banks, 209 were national banks, 
6 were private banks, and 123 were 
branches. In 1935, 108 were state 
banks, 26 were national, 8 were 
private, and 121 were branches. 

A reopened bank is one which 
suspended operations for a time, 
and is later given permission to 


vperate again under the same charter 
as before, and with the same diree. 
tors and personnel. 357 reopened 
banks were reported in the three 
years; 150 of these were in 1933, 
153 in 1934, and 54 in 1935. 


A reorganized bank is one which 
resumes operations, after having 
been suspended, under the same 
charter, but with newly elected di- 
rectors and officers, and all of the 
assets and liabilities of the old bank, 
except a part of the liabilities to 
stockholders. 


There were 74 reorganzations in 
the three years. In 1933, 27 state 
banks were reorganized, and 9 na- 
tional banks; in 1934 there were 
30 state banks, and 1 national bank; 
and in 1935, there were 6. state 
banks, and 1 national reorganized 
as a state. 


Evidence of the trend is indicated 
by the fact that in 1933 there were 
2,076 changes other than new and 
reopened banks. In 1934 this had 
been reduced to 1301, and in 1935 
it was only 472. 


A study of the digest of bank 
chartering laws, as published in the 
June issue of Rand M°Nally Bankers 
Monthly, stimulates the thought that 
states having the most stringent 
laws regarding the chartering of 
banks are likely to have the fewest 
changes. 


Delaware, for example, creates 
banks only by special act of the 
legislature. Nevada, however, with 
the best record shows no apparent 
reason in its chartering laws for 
losing only one bank (which later 
reopened). 

On the other hand, the states 
showing the most heavy losses 
appear to have laws that are not 
sufficiently rigid in requirements for 
the organization of new banks. 


No matter how we may compare 
the table of changes accompanying 
this article, in an effort to minimize 
the seriousness of the loss, we must 
recognize that our bank chartering 
laws are not all that they should be. 
These figures emphasize emphatical- 
ly that now, when there are fewer 
changes occuring, is an ideal time 
to consider the laws. Legislators 
can now be induced to discuss im- 
provements without any emergencies 
hurrying them into action which is 
not based on due thought. 
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| tangtble 
VALUES @& 


from a Convention 


N ONE knows better than bankers the value of conventions; yet to 
measure the net return from such gatherings is not easy. Conventions of 
the Financial Advertisers Association—twenty of them—bhave, without 
exception, been devoted to advertising, new business and public relations. 
Those in attendance for the most part have these subjects as their primary 
business interest. Minds meet, therefore, on common ground—a speaker 
talks to his audience rather than at it. 


On the 1935 convention program of the Association were two govern- 
ment officials; two American Bankers Association and two State Associa- 
tion executives; two heads of advertising agencies, three public relations 
counsellors and the president of the New York Stock Exchange. Their 
addresses, quite naturally, presented materially different viewpoints; but 
each spoke to the theme of the convention: Building desirable business 
for financial institutions. In half-a-dozen departmental sessions, mem- 
bers talked shop, with considerable emphasis on “how.” An advertising 
exhibit and some entertainment completed the picture. 


Out of the program and from personal contacts came ideas that had been 
tested for practicability; plans that had proved successful. A net and 
very tangible return came to all who sought it. The class didn’t graduate 
100%—trarely one does. 


For information regarding the Financial Advertisers Association, the dues, 
a copy of the current Bulletin, and 1936 Convention outline, write 





FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


* A copy of the proceedings of the 193.5 convention is mailed to every new member. 











G | L B E R i One of the giant paper machines making Dispatch Safety 
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! Papers are made entirely under one ro 


Bank check paper must not only be safety paper but it should’ be strong and durable, with 
smooth, hard, lintless writing surface. The best quality safety paper can be consistently made ¢ 
when the entire process—wet pulp to patterned sheet ready for packing—is completed in one m 

Dispatch Safety is one of the popular patterned papers made entirely by Gilbert Pa 
Company, manufacturers of fine bonds and ledgers since 1887. The same high standards of c 
manship and modern machinery employed in making Gilberts well known Quality Papers 
used in the manufacture of Gilbert Dispatch Safety. It has a smooth writing surface, will 
crack when folded and is available in an attractive range of delicate colors. Be sure of gett 


consistent quality by specifying Dispatch Safety to your printer or lithographer. 


Other Gilbert Quality Papers: . 
Dreadnaught Parchment, Lan- } 
caster Bond, Valiant Bond, 
Radiance Bond, Avalanche | . / 
Bond, Resource Bond, Dread- | | © } 

; ronsides ; ae 


jess Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
Dispatch Six Star Line: GILBERT PAPER COMPANY. MENASHA. WIS. 


Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion 
Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch index, Dispatch 
Manuscript. 








